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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Reformation in Germany. By 
Leopold Ranke. Translated by Sarah Austin. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. Longmans. 

Ranke’s work, in five volumes, has justly ob- 

tained a great continental celebrity, and ra- 

pidly reached a second edition; and the early 
call for this translation in England shews that 
its strong claims upon public attention are 
not less acknowledged here. These two vol- 
umes embrace the first of the three epochs into 
which the original author has divided his his- 
tory. The second epoch, it is announced, will 
occupy the next volume, and the last epoch be 

ded in vol four and five. Of the 

capacity and merits of the translator it would 
he a waste of words to speak, since they have 
been long felt and appreciated in every literary 
production in which she has been engaged. 
The mass of valuable annotation she has now 
given us from German authorities of every 
description is deserving of the highest praise, 
as adding very considerably to the sterling 
worth and interest of the publication. Her own 
explanatory notes are also most useful. 

Upon books of this class it is well known to 
our readers we abstain from offering opinions; 
and we do so be , deeply ious of their 
vital importance, we would not insult them 
with crude and indigested notions, and we are 
at the same time sensible that we can neither 
afford the serious consideration nor the ample 
space to treat such subjects as they ought to be 
treated. Our reference to this history there- 
fore must be a notice, and not a review. It sets 
out with a view of the condition of Germany 
up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and then proceeds to the appearance on the 
mighty stage of Luther and Charles V.; and 
thence discusses the origin of the religious op- 
position, the first defection from the Papacy, 
and the various diets, martyrdoms, and other 
results consequent on the movement. As a 








specimen of the author, perhaps the following 


quotation, exhibiting the comprehensiveness 
of his mind, and the spirit of his work, may 
be offered. It embraces portions of the intro- 
ductory remarks on the origin of the religious 
opposition, 








| 


| of the living, and the rites of religion were 


especially designed to avert their destructive 
interference in human things: to worship only 
the sun and moon supposed a certain elevation 
of soul, and a considerable degree of civilisation. 
Refined by philosophy, letters, and arts, repre- 
sented by vast and powerful hierarchies, stood 
the mightiest antagonists of Christianity — the 
Indian religion and Isiam; and it is remark- 
able how great an internal agitation prevailed 
within them at the epoch of which we are 
treating. Although the Brahminical faith was, 

erhaps, originally founded on monotheistic 
ideas, it had clothed these in a’multiform ido- 
latry. But at the end of the fifteenth and be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, we trace the 
progress of a reformer in Hindostan. Nanek, 
a native of Lahore, endeavoured to restore the 
primitive ideas of religion, and to show the 
advantages of a pure morality over a merely 
ceremonial worship: he projected the abolition 
of castes, nay, even a union of Hindoos and 
Moslem; he presents one of the most extra- 
ordinary examples of peaceful unfanatical piety 
the world ever beheld. Unfortunately his ef- 
forts were unsuccessful. ‘The notions he 
combated were much too deeply rooted; 
even those who called themselves his dis- 
ciplés-the Sikhs—paid idolatrous honours 
to the man who laboured to destroy idolatry. 
A new and very important development of the 
other branch of the religions of India— Bud- 
dhism—also took place in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The first regenerated Lama appeared in 
the monastery of Brepung, and was universally 
acknowledged throughout ‘'hibet; the second 
incarnation of the same (from 1462 to 1542) 
had similar success in the most remote Buddhist 
countries; from that time hundreds of millions 
revere inthe Dalailama at L’Hassa the living 
Buddha of the present,—the unity of the divine 
trinity,—and throng thither to receive his 
blessing. It cannot be denied that this religion 
had a beneficial influence on the manners of 
rude nations; but, on the other hand, what 
fetters does such a fantastic deification of hu- 
man nature#mpose on the mind! Those nations 
possess the materials for forming a popular 
literature, a wide diffusion of the knowledge of 
the elements of science, and the art of print- 


“Whatever hopes we may entertain of the | ing; but the literature itself —the independent 
final accomplishment of the prophecies of an | exercise and free utterance of the mind, can 
universal faith in one God and Father of all | hever exist; nor are such controversies as those 
which have come down to us in the Hebrew and | between the married and unmarried priests, or 
Christian Scriptures, it is certain that after the | the yellow and the red professions which attach 


lapse of more than ten centuries that faith had 
by no means overspread the earth. The world 
was filled with manifold and widely-differing 


modes and objects of worship, Even in Eu- | nise each other's divine character. 


| 


themselves to different chiefs, at all calculated 
to give birth to it. The rival Lamas make pil- 
grimages to each other, and reciprocally recog- 
The same 


Turkish power which threatened instant de- 
struction, could not move the Greeks to accede 
to the condition under which the assistance of 
the West was offered them—the adoption of 
the distinguishing formule of confession— ex- 
cept for the moment, and ostensibly. The 
union which was brought about at Florence, in 
the year 1439, with so much labour, met with 
little sympathy from some, and the most violent 
opposition from others : the patriarchs of Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, loudly pro- 
tested against the departure from canonical 
and synodal tradition, which such an union 
implied ; they threatened the Greek emperor 
with a schism on their own part, on account of 
the indulgence he shewed to the Latin hetero- 
doxy.” 

And the progressive advance in power and 
elevation of the Roman hierarchy, so as to per- 
vade and control every portion of social life, 
presents another example of Ranke’s sweeping 
vision over the whole wide horizon of con- 
comitant events, which we copy in conclusion 
as an illustration of his ability and style: 

“ Meanwhile the whole intellectual energy 
of the age flowed in the channels marked out 
by the church. Germany is a striking example 
to what an extent the popular mind of a nation 
of the West received its direction from eccle- 
siastical principles. The great workshops of 
literature, the German universities, were all 
more or less colonies or branches of that of 
Paris—either directly sprung from it, like the 
earlier; of indirectly, like the later. ‘Their 
statutes sometimes begin with a eulogy on the 
Alma Mater of Paris.. From that most ancient 
seat of learning, too, had the whole system of 
the schoolmen, the controversy between Nomi- 
nalism ‘and Realism, the preponderancy of the 
theological faculty,—‘ that brilliant star from 
which every thing received light and life,,— 
passed over to them. In the theological fa- 
culty the professor of sentences had the prece- 
dency, and the Baccalaureus who read the Bible 
was obliged to allow him to determine the hour 
of his lecture. In some universities, none but 
a clerk who had received at least inferior ordi- 
nation, could be chosen rector. The whole of 
education, from the first elements to the highest 
dignities of learning, was conducted in one and 
the same spirit: Dialectical distinctions in- 
truded themselves into the very rudiments of 
grammar; and the elementary books of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries were constantly 
retained as the groundwork of learning: here, 
| too, the same road was steadily pursued which 
had been marked out at the time of the foun- 
dation of the hierarchical power. Art was sub- 
| ject to the same influences. The minsters and 





rope, the attempts to root out paganism had | antagonism which prevailed between Brama | cathedrals, in which the doctrines and ideas of 
been but partially successful; in Lithuania, for | and Buddha, subsisted in the bosom of Islam, | the church are so curiously symbolised, rose on 
example, the ancient worship of the serpent! from its very foundation, between the three | every side. In the year 1482, the towers of the 
endured through the whole of the fifteenth and | elder chalifs and Ali; in the beginning of the | thurch of St. Sebaldus at Niirnberg were raised 
sixteenth centuries, and was even invested with | sixteenth century the contest between the two | to their present height; in 1494, a new and 
a political significancy; and if this was the case | sects, which had been dormant for awhile, broke | exquisitely wrought gate was added to Stras- 
in Europe, how much more so in other portions | out with redoubled violence. * * * 


of the globe. In every clime men continued 


‘¢ In Christendom, too, a division existed be- 


| burg minster; in 1500, the king of the Romans 
' laid the first stone of the choir of the Reichs- 


to symbolise the powers of nature, and to en- | tween the Greco-Oriental and the Latin church, | gotteshaus (church of the empire) St. Ulrich, 
deavour to subdue them by enchantments or to | which, though it did not lead to acts of such| in Augsburg, with silver trowel, rule, and hod; 


propitiate them by sacrifices ; throughout vast | savage violence, could not be healed. 


Even 


| he caused a magnificent block of stone to be 


regions the memory of the dead was the terror | the near approach of the resistiess torrent of| brought from the mountains, out of which a 
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monument was to be erected ‘to the well-beloved 
lord St. Ulrich, our kinsman of the house of 
Kyburg:’ upon it was to stand a king of the 
Romans, sword in hand. In 1513 the choir of 
the cathedral of Freiburg, in 1517 that of Bern, 
was finished ; the porch on the northern tran- 
sept of the church of St. Lawrence in Niirnberg 
dates from 1520. The brotherhoods of the 
masons, and the secrets which arose in the 
workshops of German builders, spread wider 
and wider. It was not till a later period that 
the redundancy of foliage, the vegetable cha- 
racter, which so remarkably distinguishes the 
so-called gothic architecture, became general. 
At the time we are speaking of, the interior of 
churches was principally adorned with count- 
less figures, either exquisitely carved in wood, 
or cast in precious metals, or painted and en- 
closed in gold frames, which covered the altars 
or adorned the aisles and porches. It is not 
the province of the arts to produce ideas, but 
to give them a sensible form; all the creative 
powers of the nation were now devoted to the 
task of representing the traditional conceptions 
of the church. Those wondrous representations 
of the mother of God, so full of sweet and inno- 
cent grace, which have immortalised Baldung, 
Schaffner, and especially Martin Schon, are not 
mere visions of an artist’s fancy; they are pro- 
foundly connected with that worship of the 
Virgin which was then peculiarly general and 
fervent. I venture to add, that they cannot be 
understood without the rosary, which is de- 
signed to recal the several joys of the holy 
Mary;—the angelic salutation, the journey 
across the mountains, the child-bearing without 
pain, the finding of Jesus in the temple, and 
the ascension; as the prayer-books of that 
time more fully set forth. These prayer- 
books are altogether singular monuments of 
a simple and credulous devotion. There 
are prayers to which an indulgence for 146 
days, others to which one for 7000 or 8000 
years, are attached: one morning benediction 
of peculiar efficacy was sent by a pope to a 
king of Cyprus; whosoever repeats the prayer 
of the Venerable Bede the requisite number of 
times, the Virgin Mary will be at hand to help 
him for thirty days before his death, and will 
not suffer him to depart unabsolved. The most 
extravagant expressions were uttered in praise 
of the Virgin: ‘ The eternal daughter of the 
eternal Father, the heart of the indivisible 
Trinity;’ it was said, ‘ Glory be to the Virgia, 
to the Father, and to the Son.’ Thus, too, 
were the saints invoked as meritorious ser- 
vants of God, who, by their merits, could win 
our salvation, and could extend peculiar pro- 
tection to those who believed in them; as, for 
example, St. Sebaldus, ‘the most venerable 
and holy captain, helper and defender of the 
imperial city of Niirnberg.’ Relics were col- 
lected with great zeal. Elector Frederick of 
Saxony gathered together in the church he 
endowed at Wittenberg 5005 particles, all pre- 
served in entire standing figures, or in exqui- 
sitely wrought reliquaries, which were shewn 
to the devout people every year on the Monday 
after Misericordia. In the presence of the 
princes assembled at the diet, the high altar 
of the cathedral of Treves was opened, and 


‘the seamless coat of our dear Lord Jesus’ 


Christ’ found in it; the little pamphlets in 
which this miracle was represented in wood- 
cuts and announced to all the world, are to 
be found in the midst of the acts of the diet. 
Miraculous images of our lady were discovered 
—one, for example, in Eischel, in the diocese 
of Constance; at the Iphof boundary, by the 
road-side, a sitting figure of the Virgin, whose 





miracles gave great offence to the monks of 
Birklingen, who possessed a similar one; and 
in Regensburg, the beautiful image, for which 
a magnificent church was built by the contri- 
butions of the faithful, out of the ruins of a 
synagogue belonging to the expelled Jews. 
Miracles were worked without ceasing at the 
tomb of Bishop Benno in Meissen; madmen 
were restored to reason, the deformed became 
straight, those infected with the plague were 
healed; nay, a fire at Merseburg was extin- 
guished by Bishop Bose merely uttering the 
name of Benno; while those who doubted his 
power and sanctity were assailed by misfor- 
tunes. When Trithemius recommended this 
miracle-worker to the pope for canonisation, 
he did not forget to remark that he had been 
a rigid and energetic supporter of the church- 
party, and had resisted the tyrant Henry IV. 
So intimately were all these ideas connected. 
A confraternity formed for the purpose of the 
frequent repetition of the rosary (which is, in 
fact, nothing more than the devout and affec- 
tionate recollection of the joys of the holy Vir- 
gin) was founded by Jacob Sprenger, the vio- 
lent and fanatical restorer of the inquisition in 
Germany, the author of the ‘ Hexenhammer.’ 
For it was one single and wondrous structure 
which had grown up out of the germs planted 
by former ages, wherein spiritual and tempo- 
ral power, wild fancy and dry school-learning, 
the tenderest devotion and the rudest force, 
religion and superstition, were mingled and 
confounded, and were bound together by some 
mysterious quality common to them all; and 
amidst all the attacks it sustained, and all the 
conquests it achieved,—amidst those incessant 
conflicts, the decisions of which constantly as- 
sumed the character of ]Jaws,—not only asserted 
its claim to universal fitness for all ages and 
nations—for this world and the next—but to 
the regulation of the minutest particulars of 
human life.” 


To this wonderful structure of power, the 
opposition at last arose; and those who would 
trace its extraordinary course, and the change 
it effected on the destinies of mankind, will 
do well to make a standard book of Ranke’s 
History. 








Chapman and Hall’s Monthly Series of Original 
Fiction and Biography. No.I. Mount Sorel. 
Part I. By the Author of the “ Two Old 
Men’s Tales.”’ Post 8vo, pp. 168. 

Tue plan of serial publishing has now taken al- 
most every shape: weekly, fortnightly, monthly, 
bimensal, quarterly, half-yearly, annually, ir- 
regularly, separately, engrafted on production 
of another kind, mixedly, anonymously, and 
acknowledgedly. Undertaken, in the present 
instance, by publishers whose spirit and en- 
terprise have goue on with marked literary in- 
fluence since their first grand start with Boz, 
the then rejected by other booksellers! this 
new series may be considered as likely to pro- 
ceed, and consequently deserves from us some 
early observation. 

The abundant proof before us, even in this 
fourth part of Mount Sorel, of the distinguished 
abilities and talents of the writer, need not de- 
tain us; as it is impossible to give an opinion 
worth listening to till the completion of the 
whole puts it in our power to speak of its ge- 
neral fitness as well as of its minor features. 
As far as it goes it is excellent—the charac- 
ters singularly well drawn and contrasted—the 
principles they represent, with their old and 
new feelings, clearly defined and reasonably 
wrought out, and the interest of the story well 





kept up. Some fine passages are not the less 
set off by being in a ring of sound sense which 
forms the entire circle, But it is the manger 
of publication which requires our notice, 

That which has heretofore made a three-vo- 
lume novel or romance is to be issued in four 
divisions at the cost of twelve shillings. It 
would seem, therefore, that a sale of about four 
times the amount of the former must take place 
in order to ensure a similar remuneration to 
authors and publishers, Ifthe design should 
fail of this extent, the cause of fictious literature 
must suffer; and we may depend upon it that 
lower prices will have the effect of bringing 
lower production into the market. If, on the 
other hand, the circulation can be extended to 
thousands instead of hundreds, there will be 
profits enough to reward the genius of the 
writer and the risk of the bookseller. The 
experiment is now brought to trial, by those 
who have every means to give it a full and fair 
chance. 

There is also the consideration ofthe breaches 
in time between the commencement and the 
finish of any work of this class. The more in- 
teresting it is, the more will these lapses among 
readers be against its success. We have al- 
ways disliked the long drawn-out tales of pe- 
riodicals. You lose the thread of them as they 
wind along, confused with other matters; and 
we believe that nine out of ten readers of Maga- 
zines only glance at them, or skip them alto- 
gether. The same objection applies in degree 
to this new method. Here we are left for a 
month before we can continue our perusal ; 
and who can sufficiently remember for such a 
period the past recorded circumstances and 
the effects which are necessary to the right un- 
derstanding of what follows? One must either 
lose the proper connexion, or begin again, or 
wait till the performance is finished before be- 
ginning at all. And this awkward predicament 
is not perhaps the worst; for however com- 
menced, it will be in the nature of such publi- 
cation to appeal to the world in parts, the co- 
herency of which asa whole must be injured 
by that mode of appearance. A clever writer 
will always want to break off with an effect—a 
blue light, a mysterious event, a hero or he- 
roine on the eve of some awful impending ca- 
lamity. To this, congruity and repose must 
ever be more or less sacrificed; for if every 
thing appears to be going on decently and with 
ordinary calmness, nobody will care to take up 
the next part, to have their fancies excited 
anew, or to ascertain how the parties have been 
disposed of by their creator and mover, The 
interest would have slipped through their fin- 
gers; and if they have parted without a flare up, 
they will not care, or be at the trouble, to re- 
light the candle. 

It is evident from these cursory remarks that 
this fashion, if largely adopted, must consider- 
ably affect both the book-trade and the light 
literature of the country. The authorship of 
the latter must, we think, be in its progress 
much depressed ; but it may also have a tend- 
ency to banish a great deal of trash from pub- 
lication. That trash took its chance of selling 
two or three hundred copies before it was found 
out. It could not make its way into 3s. Nos, 
or Parts, the issue of which was spread over 
several months; for its folly would be detected 
in No. or Patt 1, and the failure of the re- 
mainder be certain. Another consequence would 
be, a diminution of the printing business, al- 
ready struggling enough; and other branches 
connected with the trade would also suffer in 
some proportion. : 

Altogether the subject is one of much doubt 
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and difficulty; and with these suggessions we 
must now leave it to fulfil its destined pur- 





Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the Years 1838-1842. By Charles 
Wilkes, U.S.N. Commander, &c. Vol. I. pp. 
434. London, Wiley and Putnam. 

Tuts national work is got up in a manner cre- 

ditable to the American press, and is to consist 

of five volumes, with an atlas. It furnishes a 

detailed and rather prolix account of the first 

scientific expedition ever fitted out by the 
young and gigantic republic. Of its launch, 
the introduction speaks in rather amusing lan- 
guage; for the author tells us: ‘* Whatever 
others are disposed to think, I am disposed to 
believe, that the originating, getting up, and 
getting off a first national expedition, is a work 
of no small difficulty ;’”’ and having made this 
notable discovery, he proceeds to inform us, 
that every body having abandoned the project 
in disgust wasso much in his favour, that he 
got up and got off just as he pleased himself 
without let or hindrance. The squadron con- 
sisted of the Vincennes sloop of war, 780 tons ; 
the Peacock ditto, 650; the Porpoise gun-brig, 

230; the tenders, Sea-Gull and Flying-Fish, 

respectively 110 and 96 tons; and the store- 

ship Relief. 

A portrait of the commander (after Sully) is 
prefixed; and has all the look of a firm and 
determined officer, who performing such a ser- 
vice, appears, when he has returned home, as 
if he had done it, and so deserved a proud place 
among his fellow-citizens, and never could 
merge, as in older countries, burdened with 
thousands of higher rank and eminent for im- 
portant deeds, into the general mass of life and 
living men. In accounting for the extent of 
his information at places where the expedition 
remained only a few days, Commander Wilkes 
states, that the number “ of officers and gentle- 
men under his command enabled him to have 
every thing worthy of record examined ;’” and 
that he also received large contributions from 
consuls and missionaries. These have swollen 
the publication much; and as the first volume 
relates chiefly to parts of the world exceedingly 
well known, it is rendered more tedious than 
we hope the sequel will be, when newer grounds 
come to be explored. Throughout the whole 
the author rejoices in having “ carried the 
moral influence of his country to every quarter 
of the globe where her flag has waved.” 

The first chapter is about Madeira (the is- 
land), and the second about St. Jago, and on to 
Rio Janeiro; and the third and fourth about 
the Brazils. In the fifth the passage is made 
from Rio Janeiro to the Rio Negro; and thence 
to Staten Land and Terra del Fuego, and stop- 
page at Orange Harbour. Hitherto we find no 
novelty; and among the Fuegians (of whom 
there are several woodcuts), the most promi- 
nent incident occurred to a native lady, who, 
on being presented with an old coat, insisted on 
putting it on as if the sleeves were pantaloons. 

A division among the officers is here bitterly 
complained of by the commander; and a stormy 
cruise to the southward is then described. Val- 
paraiso is the next port where a long stay is 
made, and we hear a good deal of the Chilians; 
numerously illustrated, like the rest of the vo- 
lume, with engravings on wood. A political his- 
tory of the country is introduced; and Peru 
follows as another episode of greater extent— 
whereby we reach page 307 of the volume. 

On the 13th of July, 1839, the expedition 
again proceeded, and navigated the Pacific in 
various directions, visiting the “low archi- 








pelago,”’ called the Paumotu Group, the Society 
Islands, including Tahiti, Krusenstern’s Island, 
and other interesting places. And here we 
begin to arrive at something like new matter. 
Their intercourse with the first of the Coral 
Islands they came to (Clermont de Tonnerre, 
or Minerva Island) may serve as a sample :— 

‘* The officers being anxious to have com- 
munication with the natives, were desirous of 
landing, and I readily gave them permission to 
do so without arms. ‘They passed a short dis- 
tance from us, hoping to effect their purpose 
without opposition, but the natives separated, 
in order to oppose any landing. One or two 
officers swam through the surf without arms, 
and were boldly set upon by three of the na- 
tives, when they made a hurried retreat. This 
evidently gave the natives confidence, and their 
conduct became more violent. Mr. Couthouy 
requested permission to land with presents, 
under the protection of the boat, to which I 
consented. He swam on shore, pausing now 
and then for the purpose of shewing the trink- 
ets. The chief motioned him away, but he 
landed on the rocks. The chief, retiring, ap- 
peared as if somewhat alarmed, while Mr. 
Couthouy advanced towards him, holding out 
the presents. On being joined by another na- 
tive, the chief stopped, raised his spear, and, 
with a shout and distortion of countenance, 
made a pass at Mr. Couthouy, who at once 
dropped looking-glasses, trinkets, &c. at his 
feet, and quickly made for the boat. The 
savage took no notice of the relinquished of- 
ferings, but advanced to attack him with his 
spear. When he had reached the edge of the 
surf, the chief made another thrust at him, but 
fortunately without injury. This precipitate 
retreat gave them still more confidence; they 
now began throwing pieces of coral, numbers 
of which struck the men in my boat. I felt no 
disposition to do them harm, and yet I had no 
idea of letting them see and feel that they had 
driven us off without landing, well knowing, 
however, if a forcible landing took place, and 
they made resistance, that injury would befall 
one side, and probably both. I therefore, 
thinking that they had no idea of fire-arms, 
ordered several blank cartridges to be fired; 
but they took no notice of them. According to 
John Sac,* they hooted at these arms, calling 
us cowards, and daring us to come on shore. 
I then fired a small charge of mustard-seed 
shot at their legs, which did not produce any 
effect. Then Mr. Peale, who was near by me, 
was requested to draw his ball, and load with 
mustard-seed, which he did; and Lieutenant 
North likewise fired, which caused the chief 
and all the rest to retreat, rubbing their legs. 
The officers were now permitted to land, under 
strict injunctions, in order to avoid all contact 
with the natives, not to leave the beach.” 

It appears from this that mustard-seed, im- 
planted on naked native legs by musquetry, is 
an approved way of carrying “ moral influ- 
ence!’ Other islands belonging to this group 
were visited in succession; respecting which 
we are told :— 

“The landing on a coral-island effectually 
does away with all preconceived notions of its 
beauty, and any previous ideas formed in its 
favour are immediately put to flight. That 
verdure which seemed from a distant view to 
carpet the whole island, was in reality but a 
few patches of wiry grass, obstructing the walk- 
ing, and offering neither fruit nor flowers to 
view; it grew among the rugged coral debris, 





* John Sac was a savage New Zealander, who was 
taken with the expedition as a sort of interpreter from 
the Bay of Islands, where he was a petty chief. 











with a little sand and vegetable earth. The 
principal trees and shrubs are the Pandanus, 
Boerhaavia, and Pisonia. It is somewhat sur- 
prising that a few trees, 40 or 50 feet high, 
should have found sufficient soil to protect their 
growth. Most of the trees, however, are of 
stunted size, being not more than 10 to 15 feet 
in height, and 18 inches in diameter. - Van 
Schouten and Le Maire visited this island 10th 
April 1616, some two hundred years before, 
and it was even then clothed with vegetation, 
If their description is an accurate one, the 
island appears now to be rather higher, as they 
report, ‘ from what they could judge, the greater 
part of the island is overflowed at high water.’ 
This is certainly not the case now. The centre 
of the island is in latitude 14° 55’ 40” S., longi- 
tude 138° 47’ 36” W. The number of birds on 
the island was incredible, and they were so 
tame as to require to be pushed off their nests 
to get their eggs. The most conspicuous among 
them was the frigate-bird (Tachypetis aquilus) ; 
many of the trees were covered with their nests, 
constructed of a few sticks. The old birds were 
seen, as they flew off, inflating their blood-red 
pouches to the size of a child’s head, and look- 
ing as if a large bladder were attached to their 
necks. The gannets, sooty terns, and the beau- 
tiful tropic-bird, were in countless numbers; 
the former guarding their eggs (which were 
laid on the ground without a nest) with care, 
remaining by them, and even suffering them- 
selves to be captured without resistance. Their 
hoarse croaking was quite deafening. Some 
droll sights were seen of crabs walking off with 
snakes, and both again seized by some stout 
bird and borne away. Armies of soldier or 
piratical crabs (paguri) were seen moving in 
all directions with their shells. We enjoyed 
ourselves much, and found no use for our guns, 
powder, and shot; as many specimens as we 
could desire were taken with the hand, both 
old and young. In some cases the tropic-birds 
were taken off their nests, and from others their 
eggs were taken without disturbing them; in- 
deed, I have never seen any barn-yard fowls 
half so tame. The various snakes, the many- 
coloured fish, the great eels, enormous and vo- 
racious sharks, shells, large molluscs, spiders, 
with the curious lepidoptera, seemed to have 
quiet possession, their webs stretching in every 
direction, and occasioning us much annoyance : 
all gave a novelty to the scene, that highly in- 
terested and delighted us. In the afternoon 
we returned on board, loaded with specimens; 
and the survey being completed, we bore away 
on our course. There are no cocoa-nut palms 
on the island, as has been reported by Captain 
Fitzroy, in his voyage; nor is there any fresh 
water to be found. Some of our gentlemen saw 
on the beach some broken oars and remains of 
a boat; but nothing could be identified.” 

At Wytoohee, it is stated, “the natives are 
peculiar, and appeared totally distinct from 
any others we met with in this group, having 
strong wiry beards and mustaches, and a dif- 
ferent physiognomy. * * * 

“ After the surveying duties were over, we 
found ourselves at the north-west point of the 
island. The natives, who had refused to allow 
us to land, were now seen waving green boughs, 
which is the general sign of good-will, and a 
desire to have communication; and many were 
seen dancing on the beach, with their spears in 
their hands. I gave orders to send the boats to 
the shore, but on reaching it we found them 
still averse to our landing; they, however, as- 
sisted Mr. Couthouy through the surf to the 
beach; but when he had reached it, they sur- 
rounded him, and led him back very, gently to 
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the water, making him distinctly understand 
that they would not permit him to visit their 
huts. They were extremely desirous of obtain- 
ing buttons, pieces of iron, and cloth. We gave 
them several small articles; but they could not 
be persuaded to part with their spears and 
clubs. The chief, who was a very old man, 
was seen lying under a pandanus-tree, close to 
the beach; and on being told I wished to see 
him, and make him a present, he arose; his 
hair was quite grey, and he had a long and stiff 
white beard; his legs were enlarged with the 
elephantiasis, the swelling being of a white 
colour, and so large and regular, that many 
thought he had on sailor’s trousers. About 
twenty natives were with him on the beach. 
After being shewn the presents I had for him, 
he was induced to wade into the water up to his 
neck to receive them. On coming alongside 
the boat he seemed somewhat uneasy until he 
had gone through the ceremony of rubbing 
noses, which I must confess was any thing but 
agreeable with so dirty and diseased a person. 
He was extremely anxious to get hold of the 
presents; and amused us by at once plunging 
them under the water, seeming in no manner 
concerned about keeping them dry. He was 
all the while making a noise like the purring 
of acat. In return for my presents, he at once 
offered me the short mantle of matting which 
he had over his shoulders. They understood 
the Tahitian language. The chief gave his 
name as Korokoa, and the name of the island 
as Wytoohee. He appeared about sixty years 
of age; and his teeth were all sound and good. 
His brother was the priest, to whom I also 
gave some presents. This man had a very re- 
markable head, the forehead being very high, 
and narrow almost to deformity, with a dark 
and suspicious bright eye. His hands were 
deformed, being destitute of joints, and the 
lower part bent at right angles. The son of 
the chief was a remarkably tine-looking lad of 
fifteen. We saw no women, as they had all 
been hid. The colour of these natives was 
much darker than those seen before: in some 
the hair was inclined to frizzle, and the beard 
curly. All the grown men that I saw had mus- 
taches; their features were strongly marked 
with a good-humoured expression of counte- 
nance; they wore the maro; and some had a 
few feathers in their hair." 

At the next island, about ten miles off, and 
evilly reported: of by the Wytooheeans, “the 
chief was an old man, and was induced to ven- 
ture off towards the boat. One of the gentle- 
men swam to those on shore; his reception was 
similar to that met with at the other islands— 
rubbing noses, kissing, and shaking of hands. 
Whenever he attempted to lay his hands on 
them they started back, but were continually 
pawing and whining over him, making a kind 
of purring noise, not unlike that by which we 
propitiate or soothe the feelings or doubtful 
temper of some beast. They presented them 
with mats made of the pandanus-leaf, and also 
pieces of worn-out tapa, in return for many ar- 
ticles received ; but would not suffer our people 
to put their feet upon dry ground, and, when it 
was attempted, kept shoving them gently into 
the water. The naturalists in the afternoon 
endeavoured to effect a landing at another 
place, out of sight of the natives, and suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Brackenridge, on landing the se- 
cond time, ran to the thicket, in order to lose 
no time in making collections, and was em- 
ployed in gathering specimens, when two stout 
natives came running up, and made him un- 
derstand, by very intelligible signs, that he 
must return to the boat; he pretended not to 





understand them, and endeavoured to proceed, 
but they went before him, and crossed their 
clubs, determined that he should go no farther. 
This caused him to laugh, in which the two na- 
tives joined. Finding there was no alternative, 
he took an oblique direction towards the boat, 
hoping by this means to enlarge his collection, 
which he succeeded in doing, while the natives, 
as he describes it, shouldered him out of the 
bush, and then towards the boat. The rest of 
the party having gone up to the huts, were at 
once seized and shoved down towards the boat, 
and into the surf, where they presented rather 
a ludicrous appearance, with the danger of 
drowning on the one side, and the natives on 
the other, who had them completely in their 
power, as they had neither arms nor any other 
means of defence. No harm, however, was 
done them, but the alarm incident to being 
threatened with spears. The only mishap met 
with was the loss, by one of the gentlemen, of 
a pair of spectacles, and a bruise or two from 
the coral, in their hurried retreat. As the surf 
was heavy, life-preservers were sent to those 
who could not swim; and, after much deten- 
tion, they reached the boat in safety.” 

At Raraka we read with some surprise the 
following particulars :— 

“Nothing could be more striking than the 
difference that prevailed between these natives 
and those of the Disappointment Islands, which 
we had just left. The half-civilisation of the 
natives of Raraka was very marked; and it 
appeared as though we had issued out of dark- 
ness into light. They shewed a modest dispo- 
sition, and gave us a hearty welcome. We 
were not long at a loss as to what to ascribe it: 
the missionary had been at work here, and his 
exertions had been based upon a firm founda- 
tion ; the savage had been changed to a reason- 
able creature. Among the inhabitants was a 
native missionary, who had been instrumental 
in this work. Ifthe missionaries had effected 
nothing else, they would deserve the thanks of 
all those who roam over this wide expanse of 
ocean, and incur its many unknown and hidden 
dangers. Here all shipwrecked mariners would 
be sure of kind treatment, and a share of the 
few comforts these people possess, No savage 
mistrust and fear were seen here. The women 
and children came about us, receiving our 
trifles. They shewed much joy and curiosity 
at the sight of us, and were eager to supply 
our wants, * © ® All the males’ heads 
were shaven, somewhat after the fashion of a 
Dominican friar. This practice is said to have 
been adopted by the missionaries at Tahiti for 
the sake of cleanliness, and also to distinguish 
the Christian from the heathen party. © * # 
This was the first island on which we observed 
the dawning of Christianity and civilisation. 
The native missionaries, although they are yet 
ignorant of most of the duties enjoined upon 
a Christian, still do much good in preparing 
the way. * ® © The natives were much 
amused with the ship, and surprised at the 
number of men on board. Many small pre- 
sents were given them. When they were about 
taking their departure the old chief complained 
of being quite sick; and his whole air and man- 
ner shewed that he was much dissatisfied. The 
reason could not be imagined. The vessel had 
so little motion, it was thought it could not ori- 
ginate from sea-sickness. I therefore told the 
interpreter to inquire of him what was the 
matter. No answer was given for some time; 
but they consuJted much among themselves, in 
alow tone. ‘The question was repeated, when 
the old chief’s wife answered, ‘that I had not 
returned the present that had been offered me, 





and that the chief was not pleased; for, ac- 
cording to their customs, the offering a present 
to me entitled him to receive one in return.’ 
As very many gifts had been made him already, 
this amused me nota little. On asking what 
it was they wanted, they at once signified 
whisky, which they said was always given 
them when they went on board ship; and the 
chief wanted some, for he was very sick. I 
accordingly ordered a bottle of water with a 
gill of whisky in it to be given them; and the 
moment they smelt it their manner was changed, 
they became all animation, and left the ship in 
great good humour.” 

For “ moral, influence’ it is thus evident 
that whisky-grog is about as efficient as mus- 
tard-seed. Indeed we wonder at the influence 
of the latter, as we are informed “ the Paumo- 
tuans are considered more warlike than the Ta- 
hitians; for which reason Pomare I. kept a 
body-guard of them in preference to his own 
subjects.’ Their dialect seems only a little 
different ; and in conclusion it.is stated :— 

“On the map of this group it will be seen to 
where the line of cannibalism extends, accord- 
ing to native accounts. It may be said to 
divide them into two divisions, the Christians 
and heathens, or perhaps more properly, the 
eastern and western ; the whole comprise sixty- 
five islands. Although there is little doubt 
that the natives of this group have been ad- 
dicted to this horrible barbarity, yet it is be- 
lieved that it is not now practised.” 

We have seen that the author contradicts 
Capt. Fitzroy; and when we come to his ant- 
arctic report, it may be necessary to inquire if 
he may not himself be contradicted. 





A Pamphlet in Defence of the Game-Laws, in 
Reply to the Assailants; and on their Effects 
upon the Morals of the Poor. By the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkeley, M.P. Pp. 78. Lon- 
don, Longmans. 

WHATEVER may be said to the statements or 
against the arguments in this pamphlet, it must 
be confessed that it is a bold, straightforward, 
aristocratic, and feudalic stand-up fight for the 
side espoused by the honourable writer. He 
does not mince matters at all, but serves “ the 
assailants’ as he serves poachers; i.e. rushes 
in upon them and knocks them down, without 
affording them time to concentrate their scat- 
tered force, and commit murder in sport. 

Mr. Berkeley denies that poaching springs 
from distress, and traces the crime to the bcer- 
shops. He maintains that it is not incited by 
the great preserves, but is nourished by ill- 
protected lands on which game is scanty, and 
where the scanty supply being worn out, the 
idle and vicious, there first tempted to pursue 
such courses, fall into the commission of more 
serious offences. Sporting and poaching far- 
mers do not seem to be much to his mind as 
preservers of game; and he relates an amusing 
anecdote of one of the latter. ; 

In Bedfordshire, he says, “ I summoned a 
poaching farmer, and he being likewise con- 
stable of the village wherein he resided, the 
summons for himself was delivered into his 
own hands, in the double capacity of officer 
and offender. He actually, with a serious face, 
charged half a crown for the trouble he had in 
serving the summons on himself—and more — 
he received it, by order of the magistrate !’’ 

In regard to the personal treatment of de- 
predators. caught flagraple deliclo, we must 
also quote his own words :— 

“Here let me make a passing remark on a 
very great error into which magistrates, as well 


as the public, are apt to fall. They are quick 
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to blame gamekeepers and policemen if a pri- 
soner shews any marks of punishment, there 
being no corresponding appearance of blows on 
the persons’ of the captors. They are also 
(more particularly the public) sure to cry down 
as an unnecessary cruelty the use of the hand- 
cuffs. Now, to speak in homely, downright old 
English phrase, there is nothing which banishes 
an inclination to commit murder, or to be dan- 
gerous, from a brutal mind, half so much as 
a simple, well-directed ‘punch on the head.’ 
All, or nearly all, murderers are cowards: the 
sight of their own blood will prevent their 
shedding the blood of others. A. gamekeeper 
or a constable need not wait until he is struck: 
if he sees that a blow is thought of, he is justi- 
fied in striking, to prevent his being struck; 
for, if he stands still to receive a blow, the 
force of it may prevent his fulfilling his bounden 
duty. Let me ask the public, which is the 
truly humane man, he who, by a timely but 
not a serious blow, prevents an offender, whose 
custody the law demands, from committing 
murder, or the man who, from a false feeling, 
or from timidity, in any sense of the word, re- 
frains from stepping in to thwart malevolence, 
and so permits the larger crime to be commit- 
ted? A little sharp and necessary severity does 
infinite service; it protects the servant of the 
law, and often saves an offender from plunging 
body and soul into deeper guilt. I am con- 
vinced that if there was more fighting and fewer 
words on the part of those legally assailing 
armed men, there would be infinitely fewer 
murders on the face of the criminal returns.” 

This may be very well for powerfully athletic 
gentlemen like the author; but it is not every 
squire or young scion of nobility who is able to 
p'nch the heads of sturdy poachers. The well- 
paid and grateful employment of a vast number 
of individuals by the wealthy preservers of 
game, is another of Mr. B.’s arguments; and 
he writes:— 

“It is not his hounds alone that will keep a 
proprietor inthe country: his personal residence 
is retained upon his acres by a combination of 
country pursuits and pleasures, good for himself, 
good for his tenantry, and of immeasurable be- 
nefit, morally and temporally, to the surrounding 
poor. The game, the kennel and stable, the 
decoy and the river, afford to the rich man 
recreation for every leisure hour, with the 
graceful fact before him, that in his enjoyment 
of every one of those good old English recre- 
ations he has it in his power, and, indeed, he 
must contribute to the comfort and happiness 
of the poor, by finding them employment. The 
man who loves his country, and truly desires 
the happiness of the people, will do nothing, 
he will agitate nothing, that will or may tend 
> induce absenteeism among our landed gentry. 
Absenteeism has been the curse of Ireland; 
and Heaven prevent that the baneful example 
set us there should, through the pestilential 
breath of the selfish surface-seeker, creep into 
the healthful system of this country! Let any 
man untrammelled by the selfish knowledge 
that such enjoyments are out of his reach by 
sect, through personal inability to pursue them, 
or from fortune, visit the castle, abbey, or hall, 
in the country, where all old English sports 
are cherished, and then seek the mansion in a 
town, or the splendid villa near it, of the equally 
rich man, who does not keep them up, and then 
judge between the two. Who gives most em- 
ployment to the poor? who does the most for 
the surrounding neighbourhood? who is the 
greatest, the most general benefactor? and in 
which locality does the widest demoralisation 


of game were never known, where a conviction 
under the game-laws was never heard of, where 
the middling and lower classes have never any 
opportunity of associating with the higher classes 
in one joyous and common field of sport and 
recreation ; there, there, I repeat, is the greater 
demoralisation. I hold the man, or set of men, 
who would stir a step to prevent or risk the re- 
sidence of the country gentleman on his lands 
—and they would go far to prevent it who 
would abolish the game-laws—to be the de- 
clared and bitter foe to the interests of the 
poor.” 

These extracts will shew the nature of this 
publication, in which there is much to deserve 
unprejudiced reflection. At the same time it will 
be felt to be the production of one who, by birth 
and fortune, happens to be able to command 
all the enjoyments of the existing system, and 
suffer none of its inconveniences or evils. And 
there is one grand distinction which it does not 
occur to him to draw between offences against 
the game-laws and other criminal acts. You 
never will be able to persuade a people that 
there is as good a vested right of property in a 
hare, partridge, or pheasant, as in a stack of 
corn produced on the same estate. For the 
hare can run, and the partridge and pheasant 
can fly, from one place to another, and settle 
there, where they no more belong to their 
original rearer and feeder. It is hard to make 
it understood, that though they are not his, 
they are not yours; but have chosen a new 
owner for themselves by their location. This 
is the difficult, common, human, and natural 
impression to be met in all that may yet be de- 
vised to do what is so dreadfully needed, ame- 
liorate and improve the game-laws, nor fill 
your prisons longer with these often wicked, 
but sometimes misguided, and, in comparison, 
morally not very culpable victims. 





An Apology for the Nerves; or, their Influence 
and Importance in Health and Disease. By Sir 
George Lefevre, M.D., &c. Svo, pp. 363. 
Longmans. 

Tue clever author of the Life of a Travelling 
Physician has, he says, been censured by his 
professional friends for omitting all medical 
topics in his popular work; and so he makes 
the amende honorable by the present endeavour 
to supply the omission. And a strange, ram- 
bling, yet characteristic work it is. Here we 
have a chapter on the blood, in which he inge- 
niously argues that the Hunterian theory of 
vitality of the blood does not attempt to prove 
more than that it enjoys this with other struc- 
tures, neither more nor less in degree, nor of a 
more subtile or intellectual kind; avery common- 
sense and practical view of the subject. Then 
we have some other modern theory disposed of 
by an anecdote; and so we keep running on 
from one thing to another:—phrenology to 
mesmerism, epilepsy to hydrophobia, cholera 
morbus to fevers, homeopathy to instinct and 
memory. 

“ There is,” says Sir George, “in all sublu- 
nary things, a principle of propulsion, and one 
of retrograde movement. It is seldom that the 
machine makes a dead halt for any space of 
time: if it do not go a-head, it falls back. Some 
allow themselves to be carried down the stream, 
finding that they can make no head against it 
—a sort of voluntary compulsion. Thus, even 
at the present time, and in the light of day, 
some anti-vaccinators are to be met with, here 
and there, who glory in every case of small- 


‘*When it was observed by the political ad- 
versary of a certain premier, that he wasa 
drag-chain to the coach, it was retorted that 
but for this check on its speed, the vehicle 
would topple over. It is justifiable, from time 
to time, to look at the foundation of systems 
upon which so much reposes.”’ 

Accordingly our St. Petersburg wit demo- 
lishes Dr. Armstrong with a blow: “ It was 
a plausible and specious composition, which 
caused the most bitter disappointment to those 
who put his plan of treatment into practice.” 
Then follows a similar assault upon Sir Charles 
Bell: his “ respiratory nerves had a local habi- 
tation and a name in anatomical text-books 
and manuals. They have been erased from 
subsequent editions of the same works.’’ 

‘* Poisons were proved, as far as experiment 
gan prove any thing, to be introduced into the 
system by means of the blood. This doctrine 
was set at nought by other experiments, still 
more conclusive than the experimentum crucis 
of Magendie. Dr. Addison and Mr. Morgan 
maintained, that the nerves alone were the 
operating agents; and that, too, upon the un- 
deniable test of experiment.” 

There is a great deal of truth and wisdom in 
the following, which comes from a man whom 
long experience has taught to doubt the total 
efficacy of every thing that is new: 

“Tt has been too prevalent in founding a 
new system to sink the old to the bottom, 
whereas much valuable matter is to be picked 
from a stranded wreck. There is always some- 
thing good in what is old; and it savours both 
of ingratitude and prodigality not to retain 
what may be serviceable. It is plausible to 
talk of laying the axe to the root; but we 
should be sure that we have planted a better 
tree before we fell the old one. Lopping and 
pruning would often stand us in better service. 
How much do we lament the ill-considered 
zeal of our ancestors in defacing our ancient 
places of worship! When John Knox said that 
the only way to prevent the rooks coming 
again was to pull down their nests, he was 
thought, no doubt, to have said a very witty 
thing, and told a very plain truth; but both 
have proved equivocal, and the rooks are again 
congregating, and trying to repair their old 
nests; and the chisel and the trowel are busy 
in restoring those works which Cromwell’s sol- 
diers and horses so cruelly mutilated.” 

The following, too, we consider sound doc- 
trine; the latter has also reference to a subject 
we lately entered upon at some length—the 
connexion of mind and matter, as advocated 
by some: 

“The nerves and muscles must form the 
blood, which can alone invigorate them. Here, 
then, we come at once to the dependencies of 
the nerves, muscles, and blood, upon each 
other; and it is in vain to attempt to isolate 
them in their mutual influences. They are 
collaboraters in all the functions of life, but 
they are not co-equals. As futile would it be 
to attempt to separate mind from matter in our 
present state of limited knowledge ; yet matter 
is not mind, nor is muscle will, nor blood life, 
nor brain thought; yet these are to life what 
matter is to mind. We can substitute excite- 
ment, which shall rouse irritability in muscle 
and nerve; but was mind ever supplied by gal- 
vanism? The human species may possess a 
higher power than the rational; for this is not 
to be denied in many of its functions to the 
brute.” 





pox, if it succeed to vaccination ; and look for- 
ward to the re-establishment of variola, as to 
a medical millennium.” 





exist? Why, in those places where large heads 





The difficulty here suggested reminds us 
that we left, on a late occasion, in noticing Dr. 
Wigan’s work on the duality of the mind, a 
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negative portion of the argument untouched ; 
it is that which refers to the distinction between 
the mind of man and that of animals; and that 
distinction is very great. 

In animals the mind enters into such re- 
lations with matter, as to have its being and 
parts in physical nature solely; its faculties 
developed, and its capabilities and tendencies 
drawn out and proved in subjection to, and in 
harmony with, her laws. So it is also in man; 
but in him the relations thus established be- 
tween mind and matter have not their original 
source hidden from them, the capacity of con- 
templating existence independent of matter is 
left to them; and while, as in animals, in sub- 
jection to the Jaws of material nature, they 
preserve the consciousness of integrity and of 
existence for an ulterior purpose. It is ques- 
tionable if the consciousness of the immortality 
of mind, of the instinctive belief in the im- 
perishability of the knowledge of self, and of 
the independence of mind and matter, do not, 
with the instinctive knowledge of God, consti- 
tute the great arcana of man’s mental constitu- 
tion, the very essence of mind; and that part 
of it which is superior, as Sir G. Lefevre would 
express it, to rationality. It is certain that in 
all these points he derives his superiority over 
animal mind; and it is from the possession of 
these higher and more essential faculties that 
he becomes a responsible being. ‘The influence 
of this knowledge on his relations to others, 
leading him to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
and good from evil, and to act according to the 
dictates of conscientiousness, or the innate feel- 
ing of what is due, not to the circumstances in 
which his material being is placed, but to the 
_— of an ever-enduring existence within 
him. 

Sir George Lefevre appears to us to possess 
a very good idea of what instinct is not; but 
none at all as to what it is. ‘Great are the 
pains,” he says, p. 261, “ which have been taken 
to draw the line between instinct and reason, 
and the whole seems to resolve itself into the 
conclusion, that what is denominated instinct 
in the brute is dignified by the title of reason 
in the man, and vice versa.” There is a great 
deal of truth in this remark, but it is not all the 
truth: there is no doubt that by instinct both 
in man and animals is meant those faculties 
which are innate, and when applied to the rea- 
soning powers, those faculties which have been 
hereditarily transmitted. It is in this sense 
that we have spoken above of the instinctive 
sense of aGod. It is an innate faculty of the 
mind,—an instinct possessed by man, but not 
by animals; while, to take an opposite example, 
the instinct of love is common to both. In the 
influence of habit upon the mental faculties, 
dogs, birds, and other animals, exhibit striking 
cases of instincts hereditarily transmitted, but 
which, circumstances not being the same, they 
are capable of modifying, not being, as some 
have defined instinct to be, a mere blind im- 
pulse, except in extreme cases, as in infancy. 
it is now generally admitted, that the mental 
faculties are the more under the influence of 
instinctive or transmitted habits the fewer they 
are in number, the lower they are in intrinsic 
power, and the less they are habituated to the 
control of the higher influences. Thus, in in- 
sanity, life often becomes a series of merely 
instinctive acts. 

We cannot follow Sir George through all the 
various suggestive subjects which he has en- 
tered upon. Every chapter is one open to com- 
mentary, and not the less so for the rather off- 
hand manner in which such subjects have been 
treated, Still it is one of those at once learned, 





gossiping, and clever works, which the profes- 
sion, and many out of it, especially those who 
have lived long enough to sympathise with and 
enjoy the author’s peculiarities, will delight to 
peruse, without deriving from it habits of super- 
ficial examination or of dogmatical dictation. 








LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES, ETC, 
(Continuation of Review.] 


Tue fourth and last volume of this work, to 
which we have skipped, for the present at least, 
from the middle of the third, relates to national 
history and political movements of intense public 
interest. Much of it is occupied with the at- 
tempts of Mr. Pitt’s friends, and especially of 
Mr. Canning, to’ bring him again into office, 
from nearly the close of 1802; the previous 
transactions relating to the peace of Amiens, 
and the warming-pan or cat’s-paw ministry of 
Mr. Addington ?; and the sequel through all the 
other momentous affairs which marked the brief 
administration and death of Pitt, the short 
administration and death of Fox, the fall of its 
residuum on the Catholic question, and the con- 
sequent government under the Duke of Port- 
land, to the convention of Cintra and the battle 
of Wagrara in May 1809. 

What years were these! what changes were 
crowded together within their compass! Em- 
pires overthrown, and Europe distributed anew. 
The star of Bonaparte ascending to its zenith; 
and all the rest in the firmament, except the 
bright orb of England, sinking in the dimness 
of the horizon. In any hands these wonders 
must make a deep impression on the mind of 
readers; but in the hands of one so competent 
to learn, judge, and inform, as Lord Malmes- 
bury was, the incalculably essentialised quorum 
pars magna fui; confidentially trusted and con- 
sulted by nearly all the great actors, from the 
crown to the incipient statesmen of the day 
(many of whom sinee ripened into remarkable 
leading characters); and removed by his own 
position from ambitious objects to warp his 
views—a sleeping partner, as it were, in the 
important concern, seeing all, and influencing 
many of its workings; quorum pars magna might 
truly be his motto for future generations, and 
his intelligence be valued accordingly as of the 
highest historical value. 

It will be our pleasant duty, however, rather 
to follow him in the smaller details and inci- 
dental illustrations, than in the broad track of 
general observation; and as in our last we 
made a selection of extracts relative to an indi- 
vidual whose after-life produced so much sensa- 
tion, we will commence our present paper with 
a similar office for one who, we believe, was the 
warmest, most judicious, as well as most chi- 
valrous, and almost only true friend she had 
in the world, not even excepting the Earl of 
Malmesbury. We, of course, allude to Mr. 
Canning, of whom, during the time compre- 
hended in this volume, the noble author tells 
us many particulars, all alike calculated to do 
honour to the head and heart of the then young 
statesman, and to throw light on his connexion 
with 

“ The pilot that weather’d the storm.” 

In 1801, when Mr. Pitt resigned :— 

“ Canning, after having kept away for several 
days, came to tell me of the resignation, and of 
the speaker’s being appointed first lord of the 
treasury. He said he himself had not hesi- 
tated about going out; that Pitt had pressed 
him to remain in; but that his mind was made 
up. He confessed he had been one of those 
who had strongly advised Pitt not to yield on 








this occasion in the closet.* That for several 
years (three years back) so many concessions 
(as he called them) had been made, and so 
many important measures overrufed, from the 
king’s opposition to them, that government 
had been weakened exceedingly ; and ifon this 
particular occasion a stand was not made, Pitt 
would retain only a nominal power, while the 
real one would pass into the hands of those who 
influenced the king’s mind and opinion out of 
sight. Canning sneered at the speaker’s being 
Pitt’s successor, and intimated as if he consi- 
dered it as an unfriendly conduct in the speaker 
towards Pitt. ® * -¢@ 

“‘ The new administration treated with great 
derision, and even slight, in both houses. * * 

“ Canning told me Pitt had made him pro- 
mise not to laugh at the speaker’s appointment 
to the treasury; and this was all he could pos- 
sibly undertake. ° * 

“Tom Grenville.—Full of alarm—particu- 
larly about Ireland; blames Pelham for accept- 
ing office; ridicules Addington: says he might 
now sing, ‘ My hat, my cane, and wig, I have 
hung upon a peg.’ ”’ 

The king’s illness, consequent on the agita- 
tion of his mind, and the unsatisfactory state of 
his government, repelled for a while that wit 
and satire which finally contributed so much to 
the overthrow of “the doctor’s’’ ministry; but 
as Lord M. never spares either the Prince of 
Wales or the Grenville “ family” party, we may 
mingle his remarks on them, and other anec- 
dotical matters, agreeably to concurrent dates, 
with our more immediate purpose, though ren- 
dering it rather of a pasticcio kind :— 

“ Lord Spencer very much hurt at what has 
passed, and feeling a great deal for the share 
he has had in it; and Pitt, though too haughty 
to confess it, feels also a great deal. Duke of 
York’s behaviour incomparable; he is their 
great and only comfort and support at the 
queen’s house; and without his manly mind 
and advice, neither the queen nor princesses 
would be able to bear up under their present 
distress. Prince of Wales, on Sunday, the 22d, 
the second day of the king’s illness, and when 
he was at his worst, went in the evening to a 
concert at Lady Hamilton’s; and there told 
Calonne (the rascally French ex-minister) : 
‘ Savez vous, Monsieur de Calonne, que mon 
pére est aussi fou que jamais?? * * # 

“Grenville apprehends the appearance of 
a weak government here may encourage the 
court of Berlin to take Hanover. Lord St. 
Vincent, it is said, assisted a day or two ago at 
a sort of cabinet; finding nothing like busi- 
ness going on, he got up and said, if he was not 
wanted, he must go away, as really he had no 
time to throw away, and so left the cabinet. * * 

“ William Elliot.—-Said the measure respect- 
ing our conduct towards the French fishermen, 
and which had produced the recall of Otto, and 
an impudent note from Buonaparte, never known 
to cabinet, but settled by Pitt and Dundas; 
likely now to be disavowed, and Otto to remain. 
The first consul overbearing, and assuming to 
a degree. This foolish; as there can be no 
doubt that the French fishing-vessels do more 
than fish, and that Otto is a very dangerous 
man to be allowed to remain here. Adding- 
ton’s mind is full of peace—no great proof of 
strength of character, wisdom, or statesman- 
like knowledge, in such times as these. * * 

“The government of France, while Buona- 
parte remains as first consul, is like that of 





* “ Canning remained firm to his opinion in favour 
of Catholic emancipation, and eventually sacrificed 
himself to his consistency upun it.” — Note of the 
Editor. 
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Persia under Kauli-Khan: it knows no bounds, 
either moral or civil ; is ruled by no principles; 
and to pretend to say that Buonaparte’s ambi- 
tion is circumscribed, or that, with the means 
of doing every thing, he will do nothing, is talk- 
ing criminal nonsense; that this is the great 
difference between September 1797 and Octo- 
ber 1801; and on this alone I wished him to 
make a stand, if the subject was mooted. Se- 
cret article in favour of the electorate of Han- 
over. On this the king said, ‘ If ministers 
think they can win me over to their opinion as 
to a peace with these fellows, by stipulations 
about Hanover, they are mistaken.’ ” 

Lord M. visits the king on his recovery : 

“He was gracious even to kindness, and 
spoke of my father in a way which quite affected 
me. He expressed great satisfaction at seeing 
me less ill than he expected; asked how I con- 
tinued to keep well ; and on my saying, amongst 
other reasons, that I endeavoured to keep my 
mind quiet, and dismiss al! unpleasant subjects 
from intruding themselves on it, the king said, 
‘’Tis a very wise maxim, and one I am deter- 
mined to follow; but how, at this particular 
moment, can you avoid it?’ And without wait- 
ing, he went on by saying, ‘ Do you know what 
I call the peace ?—an experimental peace; for 
it is nothing else. I am sure you think so, and 
perhaps do not give it so gentle a name; but 
it was unavoidable. I was abandoned by every 
body, allies and all, I have done, I conscien- 
tiously believe, for the best, because I could 
not do otherwise; but had I found more opi- 


nions like mine, better might have been done.’ | 


I thought the subject might agitate the king, 





tioned Lord Auckland with no great praise. 
Of Lord Pelham, he said he was likely to be a 
good man of business, and was glad F'itzharris 
was under him; inquired about Alfred—if I 
still meant him for the church, and if it still 
was his own free choice; of Lord Minto, that 
he was grown more conversable, and had done 
vastly well at Vienna. Of the emperor he ex- 
pressed but a mean opinion.” 

But to return to our theme. In his earnest 
travail to restore Mr. Pitt to power, as the only 
way to save the country, in Nov. 1802, Mr. 
Canning writes thus honestly and nobly to 
Lord M.: 

‘What I am more doubtful about is, whether 
it is necessary for you to say anything about 
the question, which we thought at an end, but 
which (as I have said) still exists in sufficient 
force to form a part of the disinclination which 
these persons feel to taking such a part as was 
first intended. You best know how far you 
gave it to be understood that they were quite 
prepared to abandon it. You certainly were 
authorised by me, and I by them, so to under- 
stand them. It would not be fair that this im- 
pression should be left to work, if it is a false 
one; yet it is not worth while to excite un- 
pleasant feelings, by making any unnecessary 
communication upon it. Of this you must 
judge.” 

We take this to be the key to Canning’s po- 
litical conduct throughout his whole life. Never 


| to sacrifice truth or sincerity; never to beguile 


by allowing false impressions to remain as mo- 
tives for action; and simply refraining from 


| Stirring up causeless difficulties, where neither 


and therefore tried to lead him from it; he} truth was violated nor honourable candour 


perceived my drift, and said, ‘ Lord Malmes- | 


withheld. Wise, acute, and accomplished ne- 


bury, you and I have lived on the active thea-| gociator as he was, he justly considered that, 


tre of this world these thirty years; if we are | 


not become wise enough to consider every 
event which happens quietly, and with acqui- 
escence, we must have lived very negligently. 
What would the good man who wrote these ex- 
cellent books (pointing to the copy I had just 
presented to him, and which lay on the table, 
of my father’s work) say, if we were such bad 
philosophers, having had such means of becom- 
ing good ones?’ And then his majesty reverted 
again to the peace, spoke of the state of Europe, 
of France and this country; and, by the turn 
of conversation, it happened that the king and 
myself, almost in the same moment, agreed 
that it was a most erroneous and dangerous 
maxim which prevailed, that Jacobinism was 
at anend or undiminished; that it was only 
quieter because it had carried one point, but | 
we should soon see it blaze out again, when it| 
had another in view; and from that the king 
passed to the court of Berlin, which he spoke 
of with great displeasure, even acrimony :— 
‘ This is the young man,’ said he, ‘ of whom 
the great Frederick said, ‘ on ne lui arrachera 
jamais la couronne,’ and we shall live, possibly, 
to see him without even his electoral domi- 
nions.’ His majesty expressed resentment 
against Lord Grenville, spoke friendly of Pitt, 
and slightingly of Lord Hawkesbury— he has 
no head for business, no method, no punctual- 
ity,’ said the king. Of the Prince of Orange, 
he said he was, at the bottom, a good man, but 
with some sad defects; that he had left the 
country very rapidly, and asked me if I knew 
why (now I did know why, but thought it wiser 
not to say so). Of the princess he spoke in 
terms of the highest commendation; also of 
Fagel, the present Greffier. Of Nagel, he said 
he was a very good courtier, but not a man of 
business (his majesty here is mistaken), He 





asked ‘me a great deal about Russia; men- 


for a powerful nation like England, the plain- 
spoken language of integrity was infinitely su- 
perior to all the disguises, intrigues, and fal- 
sifications of the miserable science of diplo- 
macy. We stand thus, and we mean thus—we 
keep no fact in the background, and we have 
no covert designs—was the tone of every one 
of those masterly documents emanating from 
his splendid mind and genius, that we have 
ever seen directed to the government of any 
foreign realm, or expounding the policy of 
Britain to elective bodies or listening senates. 
Truly does Lord M. observe on another occa- 
sion, though in a different sense from that in 
which we take it: 

“ Talking of affairs in general, Canning said 
they were going on worse and worse, and would 
involve us all in destruction ; he is piqued that 
the business moves so slowly, and makes no 
allowance for hitches.” 

This was in the beginning of 1803, when 
Pitt still firmly or obstinately refused to enter- 
tain the plans of his party to reinstate him in 
the treasury, and continued to give his pro- 
mised personal support to the Addington ad- 
ministration; and the notice of men at this 
time is curious : 

“A few days after, Canning called on me. 
He said that, in the visit he made to Lord 
Grenville, at Dropmore, on leaving me, nothing 
very material had passed. Lord Grenville said 
Pitt had not spoken decidedly to him, though 
cordially, and with the strongest expressions 
of friendship. That he and his friends, there- 
fore, would have it to determine whether, as 
long as Pitt held thus back, they should keep 
aloof and abstain from attendance in parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of opposing, or attend 
and oppose; that the first would, perhaps, all 
things considered, be the most advisable, al- 
though the other mode was much more con- 





formable to their feelings; Canning was for 
remaining quiet, so he said, Tom Grenville 
seemed inclined to be, but not so Wyndham, 
Lawrence, and the sectators of Burke. Pitt, 
while in town, had been rather reserved, and 
he had not heard from him since he had left it, 
from which Canning inferred, that he was going 
on, as he termed, ‘ wrong,’ and this had induced 
him to write him a letter, which he gave'me to 
read; too long—eight pages; not sufficiently 
guarded, and, although perhaps strictly true 
and right, fortiter in re, but not suaviter in 
modo; too admonitory, and too fault-finding 
for even Pitt’s very good-humoured mind to 
bear. I observed to Canning, that it appeared 
too free; but I found him fond of his perform- 
ance, and disappointed by Pitt’s silence. And 
it evidently was written in the tone. it was 
from his being vexed at Pitt’s not having con- 
formed in any degree to what he wished him to 
do, or explained to him what he meant to do. 
Canning imputed Pitt’s hanging back to listen- 
ing to Ryder, Long, Steele, and Lord Camden, 
all of whom he supposed (I cannot tell why) 
to be adverse to Pitt’s coming into office. * All 
his old friends are Addington’s,’ said he, ‘ but 
G. lose, and Rose is very sanguine.’ He at- 
tributed still more to Pitt’s being disappointed 
at not being more called for by the public voice 
in the House of Commons, and possibly felt 
that he himself had a little deceived Pitt by 
stating, so very peremptorily, that this would 
happen. After having heard him quite out, I 
said he seemed to me to be over despondent. 
That, after all, the present inaction of Pitt was 
precisely what Pitt himself had told us all along 
to be his plan, which he distinctly repeated to 
me at Park Place on the 29th December; that 
the term he allotted himself for inactivity was 
not yet quite elapsed, and that till then, it 
was prejudging the case. ‘ Yes,’ said Can- 
ning, ‘ but Pitt argues as much on the wisdom 
and propriety of inaction now as he did before 
Christmas, and reasons as if it were as right it 
should continue now as six weeks ago.” * * 

“ On the 12th I saw Canning. He had then 
no answer from Pitt, and this unhinged and 
mortified him. Canning has been forced, like 
a thriving plant in a well-managed hot-house ; 
he has prospered too luxuriantly—has felt no 
check or frost. Too early in life he has had 
many and too easy advantages. This, added to 
very acute parts, makes him impatient of con- 
trol. Astonished to find obstacles and difficul- 
ties in his way; angry with those who conceive 
less quickly and eagerly than himself, or who 
will not keep pace with him in his rapid plans 
and views; and indulging an innate principle 
of vanity, he underrates others, and appears 
arrogant and contemptuous, although really not 
so. This checks the right and gradual growth 
of his abilities; lessens their effects, and viti- 
ates the very many excellent, honourable, and 
amiable qualities he possesses. The world, 
who judge him from this, judge him harshly 
and unfairly ; his success accounts for his man- 
ners. Rapid prosperity never creates popu- 
larity, and itrequires a most careful and con- 
ciliating conduct to make the two compati- 
ble.” 

There is much force in this estimate; and we 
only beg to differ so far as to fancy that the 
old ambassador could not quite comprehend 
the exalted moving powers of the young poli- 
tician. It is not easy, hardly possible, for the 
enthusiastic lover of right, ardent patriot, and 
unchangeable friend, to be lukewarm and tem- 
porising. Thus Canning never ceased to press 
his efforts on Pitt to induce him to overcome 
merely personal scruples for the sake of his 
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, went out of town the next day, Wednesday, the 


. possession of his office.” 
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country, sinking, as he deemed it to be, under 
a feeble cabinet. In 1803 we are told: 

“On the 2d May, Canning writes a very 
long letter to Pitt; too long, yet able and well 
written. It began by a narrative of what he 
had collected with respect to the effect pro- 
duced on the king by Pitt’s conduct; then 
goes on to ask him what he wishes his friends 
to do, and how to act. Pitt’s answer to it is, 
that he is coming to town, and that it is a sub- 
ject better to talk over than to write on,” 

A twelvemonth elapsed before he prevailed, 
when, inter alia, we hear: 

“Canning evidently wished to see Fox in 
office; and dwelt on the importance of forming 
an administration on a very extended basis. 
Now, he said, it was just the contrary; and 
he strongly reprobated the introduction of the 
Duke of Montrose and Lord Mulgrave into the 
cabinet. He thought, on the whole, it was too 
much for Pitt; taxed Lord Camden with being 
the great cause of it; and said his views were 
to keep in his nephew Lord Castlereagh, and 
to come himself into the cabinet. This I by no 
means give credit to. Canning then related to 
me the causes of his own conduct. He said, 
before any arrangements could be taken with 
respect to the forming a new administration, 
he had made a point of seeing Pitt; that he did 
not conceal from him his concern and dissatis- 
faction, and even disapprobation, of what had 
passed; that he considered the great and only 
opportunity of uniting the whole ability of the 
country gone by and lost; that as for himself, 
and left to himself, he had rather take no of- 
fice; that as to a cabinet office, he considered 
that his taking one would be injurious to him- 
self and to Pitt—to himself, because the public 
would evidently look upon him as not yet qua- 
lified for it; to Pitt, because the same public 
would consider it as a mark of partiality and 
personal favour; that against this, therefore, 
he protested ; that with respect to other oftices 
to which he was entitled from those he had al- 
ready held, as they in a manner came to him in 
the line of promotion and seniority, he could 
speak more at his ease,—they were reduced to 
two, treasurer of the navy and secretary at war ; 
that in these he could not but feel he could no 
longer be so useful to Pitt as before, since, as 
he did not mean or wish to be in the secrets of 
the cabinet (under the administration now about 
to be formed), he could never talk to him con- 
fidentially and without reserve; that the single 
reason which could induce him to accept one of 
them was, that he might be of some service to 
Pitt in the House of Commons, and that Pitt 
might be. glad to have a parliamentary friend 
always close to him; that having thus expressed 
his feelings—and he said he hoped there was 
no false modesty in the first, as there was no 
false pride in the last case he stated—he could 
only repeat what he began by saying, that he 
should prefer being left out of office, but that 
his obligations and attachment to Pitt would 
induce him to consent to whatever he (Pitt) 
wished. Canning did not report to me Pitt’s 
answer, which probably was stiort; but said he 


Oth of May (I believe), and returned on the 
Saturday following, when he received from Pitt 
a letter, offering to him the choice of the trea- 
surership of the navy, or secretary of war; but 
desired, if it was repugnant to his feelings, he 
would take neither. Canning chose the navy ; 
and in a day or two returned to South Hiil, 
where he remained till this day, when he took 


Pass we for the present to 1806: “ In No- 
vember, and during the elections, Lord Grenville 








made several attempts to disunite Pitt’s friends ; 
he offered splendidly to Canning, and to any 
three or four friends he would name. Lord 
Wellesley was the intermediary, and negotiated 
ably; but Canning remained steady, and from 
principle.” 

And in 1809, in the Portland administration, 
when foreign secretary, “ the convention of 
Cintra excited great dissatisfaction, and J think 
very justly. : Canning protested against an 
opinion of cabinet. given when he was absent, 
and which went to confirm it. This was the 
beginning of all the subsequent disputes be- 
tween him and his colleagues, and led to the 
more serious one between him and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh.” 

Having so far illustrated points belonging to 
the earlier career of this illustrious man, 


**TIn life so beloved, and in death so deplored,” 


we proceed to other topics; and, first, to Lord 
M.’s account of the broken heart of his mighty 
chief. 

“At the worst period of his illness, the first 
rumours of the battle of Austerlitz, and sub- 
sequent armistice, reached us. They came 
through France, and were expressive of com- 
plete victory to them, and destruction to the 
Russians. At the same time (as if meant to 
make the truth still more painful) there came 
such well-authenticated accounts from Ham- 
bro’, Berlin, &c. that the Russians had rallied 
the day after the battle, and regained all they 
had lost, that notwithstanding Sir A. Paget's 
despatches, and the almost positive evidence 
from Holland, people’s hopes were kept alive, 
particularly Pitt’s; and when a few days after- 
wards, I believe about the end of December, 
Lord Castlereagh went to Bath to communi- 
cate to him the event, and to confirm all the 
French reports, it struck Pitt so deeply, and 
found him in such an enfeebled state, that he 
certainly never recovered it. ss - " 
On Wednesday morning, the 23d, Sturges 
Bourne called on me, about ten o’clock, to say 
Pitt died at a quarter past four that morning, 
at Putney. It appeared that he himself consi- 
dered his illness as mortal immediately after he 
got to Putney; for, on Monday the 12th, when 
he saw for the last time Lord Castlereagh and 
Lord Hawkesbury (though each separately and 
but for a short time, and though both avoided 
every possible subject which could distress him), 
he said, after they were gone, to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, ‘ I feel something here’ — putting his 
hands on his stomach—‘ that reminds me I 
never shall recover; not cold, but a general 
giving way.’ On Tuesday, the 13th, he saw 
Lord Wellesley, who was just returned from 
India. Lord Wellesley kept clear of all busi- 
ness; but even common conversation with an 
old friend long absent overcame Pitt, and he 
fainted away before Lord Wellesley Jeft the 
room. From all I can learn, this was the last 
official friend he saw. The two Stanhopes, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and occasionally Lady Hester 
Stanhope, his niece (for he would not allow her 
always to be at Putney), were with him; and 
Sir W. Farquhar told me that he preserved his 


faculties till within twelve or fourteen hours of | 


his death, which came on rapidly, and that Pitt 
died of old age at forty-six as much as if he 
had been ninety.” 

Of this sad event there is a farther interesting 
memorandum written by Lord Fitzharris, the 
earl’s son, then in office under Mr. Pitt. 

“The battle of Austerlitz, and its conse- 
quences, which he saw in their true light, 
greatly disappointed and depressed him, and 
certainly rather accelerated his end. I well 


| 





remember walking round St. James’s Park with 
him in November 1805. He was naturally of 
a sanguine disposition. His plans were vast 
and comprehensive, and held out to his power- 
ful mind the hope of establishing a European 
confederacy that should crush French ascend- 
ancy. When that battle was fought, the last 
ray of hope was so dimmed as to leave him 
without the possible expectation of seeing the 
fulfilment of that for which he had so long, so 
strenuously, and sv successfully exerted him- 
self, and which he felt (if ever accomplished) 
must be brought about by other hands than his. 
He resigned himself to the will of that Provi- 
dence to whom he had always looked up as 
well in the days of victory as in the hour of 
peril, and calmly awaited that last call to which 
we must all respond with the true spirit of a 
Christian, and felt that his sand had too nearly 
run out for him to think any longer of worldly 
matters. He went to Bath, and only returned 
to Wimbledon (where he had a villa) to die 
there. 

“ Before I take my leave, I must mention an 
anecdote or two of him as they now occur to 
me. I supped with Pitt after the debate on 
the Catholic question, in which Grattan first 
appeared in the British House of Commons, 
whose action was of so grotesque a character 
as a speaker (that of a mower), and his pro- 
nunciation so singular (that of an Italian), that 
his fate hung on a straw. Five minutes later, 
and the house would have been in a roar of 
laughter, when he burst forth into one of his 
flowery but at the same strikingly eloquent 
periods, and retrieved the day, leaving himself, 
however, with fewer admirers than he had pos- 
sessed in the legislative assembly of his native 
country. Pitt was very much struck with him, 
saw the danger he had incurred of failure, with 
his usual kind-heartedness expressed pleasure 
at his narrow escape—for such he deemed it— 
and admiration of Grattan’s great, but singular, 
display of talent in that peculiar style of ora- 
tory (which, however, Pitt not approve of). He 
gave us some specimens of passages in Grattan’s 
speech, in which the correctness of Pitt’s powers 
of imitation, both as regarded the tone and 
action of the speaker, was very striking, but 
almost less so than the display that it atiorded 
us of the capability of his retentive memory. 
Whole sentences to our ears appeared to be 
repeated verbatim, and to have been conveyed 
without the loss of even an article from St. 
Stephen’s to Downing Street. 

“Thave ever thought that an aiding cause 
of Pitt’s death, certainly one that tended to 
shorten his existence, was the result of the 
proceedings against his old friend and col- 
league, Lord Melville. I sat wedged close to 
Pitt himself the night when we were 216 to 
216; and the speaker, Abbott (after looking as 
white as a sheet, and pausing for ten minutes), 
gave the casting vote against us. Pitt imme- 
diately put on the little cocked hat that he was 
in the habit of wearing when dressed for the 
evening, and jammed it deeply over his fore- 
head, and I distinctly saw the tears trickling 
down his cheeks. We had overheard one or 
two, such as Colonel Wardle (of notorious me- 
mory), say they would see ‘ how Billy looked 
after it.’ A few young ardent followers of Pitt, 
with myself, locked their arms together, and 
formed a circle, in which he moved, I believe 
unconsciously, out of the house; and neither 
the colonel nor his friends could approach him. 

“IT met Pitt at Lord Bathurst's, in Glouces- 
tershire, where he passed some days. We went 
to church at Cirencester. In discoursing af- 
terwards on the beauties of our liturgy, he se- 
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lected the ‘ thanksgiving prayer’ as one particu- 
larly impressive and comprehensive. The one, 
‘In time: of war and tumults,’ he thought ad- 
mirably well drawn up, as well as that for the 
parliament; but added, with respect to the first 
of the. two, that he never in hearing it could 
divest himself of the analogy between ‘ Abate 
their pride, assuage their malice,’ and the line 
in the song of ‘ God save the king,’ ‘ Confound 
their politics, frustrate their knavish tricks.’ 
I observed that Pitt was constantly taking down 
and quoting from Lucan, of which author he 
appeared to be extremely fond. Nothing could 
be more playful, and at the same time more in- 
structive, than Pitt’s conversation on a variety 
of subjects while sitting in the library at Ciren- 
cester. You never would have guessed that 
the man before you was prime minister of the 
country, and one of the greatest that ever filled 
that situation. His style and manner were 
quite those of an accomplished idler. * * 

“ On the receipt of the news of the memor- 
able battle of Trafalgar (some day in November 
1805) I happened to dine with Pitt, and it was 
naturally the engrossing subject of our con- 
versation. I shall never forget the eloquent 
manner in which he described his conflicting 
feelings when roused in the night to read Col- 
lingwood’s despatches. Pitt observed, that he 
had been called up at various hours in his event- 
ful life by the arrival of news of various hues; 
but that whether good or bad, he could always 
lay his head on his pillow and sink into sound 
sleep again. On this occasion, however, the 
great event announced brought with it so much 
to weep over as well as to rejoice at, that he 
could not calm his thoughts, but at length got 
up, though it was three in the morning.” 

Of other friendships and affairs which deeply 
affected Pitt, Lord M. himself says: 

“« The transactions relative to Lord Melville 
exceeded in party spirit and savage feeling all 
that I ever recollectin this country. Admitting 
his guilt to its full extent (which I am far from 
doing), what can be said to the huzzas and 
shouts of the House of Commons upon his con- 
demnation, Sir Thomas Mostyn giving a view 
hollo, and a ‘ We have killed the fox!’ What 
would these very men have said to the judges 
and jury had they behaved thus at the sentence 
of the most bloodthirsty felon? Disgraceful 
and un-English!” 

We may add what follows, as characteristic 
of all concerned : 

“ When he went to the king, Addington very 
foolishly offered his majesty the key of the 
council-box. ‘ You must not give it to me,’ 
said the king, rather offended, ‘ but to Lord 
Hawkesbury.’ ‘ Sir,* replied Addington, ‘ I 
am not on speaking terms with Lord Hawkes- 
bury.’ (They had quarrelled on his [Adding- 
ton’s] going out.) ‘This is nothing to me,’ 
said the king, and would have ended the audi- 
ence; but he almost forced his majesty to listen 
to him for an hour, and so fatigued and dis- 
pleased him, that when the king returned to 
his family (it passed at Windsor), he said, 
‘that * * * has been plaguing me to death.’ 

‘* In the course of the summer Addington 
had great family misfortunes, and he himself 
was at death’s door with a liver-complaint. 
Pitt very kindly called on him, and forgot all 
animosity.” 


(To be continued.] 





The Railway and Steam-boat Companion. Part I. 
Pp. 95. London, H. Rodrigues. 

OF a collection of odds and ends it is difficult to 

speak when only a first part is before you; and 


such is the case here. The opening story 
breaks off, so that we cannot tell whether its 
fair promise will be fulfilled or baulked; and 
some of the rest is too desultory for opinion. 
There are nevertheless some glimpses of a droll 
humour in the trifle, which induce us to think 
the writer a smart observer. Here are de- 
tached instances : 

“What young girl would ever hesitate to 
trust in the young man who had gained her 
affections? The mother of Susette had no 
objections to make against the match, still less 
had her father; for both were dead and buried 
for many years past. As to her guardian, he 
was delighted. to get rid of his ward, and aunt 
Sarah quite as much charmed about it: Susette 
always put her to some little expense, and 
Miss Sarah Waldhorn, besides being most dis- 
agreeable and ill-tempered, happened to be 
extremely avaricious, or, at any rate, as she 
used to say herself, ‘ She certainly had not a 
farthing to spare.’ ”’ 

From Mrs. Punch’s account of herself, after 
travelling all over the world, and thus begin- 
ning with her love of railroad locomotion at, or 
near, Ispahan: 

“ You know I always admire it; we went on 
so charmingly. I had my neck broken only 
twice, through a slight mistake of one of the 
engineers, a Janizary, who happened to be a 
very absent man, and turned the steam-kettle 
upside down, fancying there was a revolution ; 
but it has been mended very nicely. * © * 


dressing, the Chinese ladies now all walk on 
their heads ; having little or no feet, they find 
it so much more convenient. At first, they 
were somewhat puzzled with their parasols ; 
but now it is managed very nicely. Mr. Punch. 
And the gentlemen? Mrs. Punch. No! gen- 
tlemen don’t; their feet being very tolerable- 
sized ones, and wearing comfortable slippers, 
they would not trouble themselves to change 
their situation, which certainly makes conver- 
sation in the street a little awkward; but you 
know fashion is fashion after all. Then, there 
is another novelty; it is now considered abso- 
lutely vulgar to drink tea. Tea is quite out 
of fashion in China. The Chinese say, they 
did drink it for so many years, and so much 
of it, that they got positively sick of it: so they 
have all now taken to gin and water. * * # 
At first, 1 did not much like it; but when 
I found all the mandarins drank gin and water, 
and all the aristocratic ladies did walk on their 
heads, of course I made a point of walking 
on my head and of drinking gin and water. 
* © © I merely peeped into Holland en 
passant, where I discovered that, after all, it 
is quite untrue that the Dutch are web-footed. 
Mr. P. (with amazement) Not web - footed? 
Mrs. P. No indeed! not even one single mem- 
ber of the royal family. They are sure-footed, 
that is all: for no Dutchman ever takes a step, 
without looking first what ground he stands 
on. * ® ® What surprised me the most 
was, that, born as they are under water, they 
seem to be so much afraid of the wet. You 
have no idea how they pitied Queen Victoria 
having so much rain in Scotland. Not one lady 
did I meet with but she offered me an umbrella 
to take to her majesty, begging to have it 
returned as soon as the royal family should 
have got home to Buckingham Palace; and 
particularly requesting not to forget the um- 
brella-case; for they say in Dutch that pru- 
dence and economy are the parents of welfare 
and prosperity. Mr. P. I hope you did not ac- 
cept them. I am confident her majesty could 
find an umbrella in Scotland. I have been 





After adopting, at last, the low style of hair- | 


told even, that in some districts it rains always; 
so that people are obliged to be born with 
them.” 

Well, we conclude with the author : “ There’s 
no wisdom whatever in being always wise.” 





The Natural History of Animals. By T. R. Jones, 
F.R.S. F.Z.S., Professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy in King’s College, London, &c. &c. 
Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 362. Van Voorst. 

Tue substance of lectures delivered with much 

applause during three years at the Royal Institu- 

tion, is here, fortunately for readers, put in a po- 
pular form, accessible and intelligible to all the 
world. The volume treats of sponges, agastric 
zoophytes, infusorial animalcules, and through 
the lowest orders of animal life to the com- 
mencement of articulata, the annelida and my- 
riapoda. The epizoa and entozoa, the out- 
side and inside livers upon other animals ; the 
ugliest and most admirable forms in creatures 
only visible through powerful microscopes ; the 
| extraordinary organisation and contrivances of 
nature for their support and propagation ; their 
habitats and habits; are all clearly described, 
and illustrated by above a hundred engravings. 

Though full of instructive information, the work 

is as amusing as it is curious; and we learn 

from the most minute atoms imbued with life 
to raise our souls to the Almighty Maker of all 
with certainly not less, if not with more, of ado- 
jration than where his marvellous and incom- 
| prehensible power is displayed in the greatest 
phenomena of our universe. We earnestly re- 
commend the book to every lover of natural 
history. 


Foreign Library (25): Tales from the German. 
’ Part If. London, Chapman and Hall. 
Messrs. Oxenrorp and Feiling have here 
continued their selection and translation of 
German .tales; which possess two merits, at 
the expense, perhaps, of fresher or more. ro- 
mantic or supernatural interest. They bring 
us better acquainted with a certain class of 
German authorship; and they are genuine, 
not wrought up for the home-market. The 
“ Klausenburg,”’ by Tieck; the ‘“ Moon” 
(very short), by Richter; the “ Elementary 
Spirit,” by Hoffmann; “ Saint Cecilia,” by H. 
Von Kleish; “ Ali and Gulhyndi,” by Ch- 
lenschlager ; ‘‘ Alamontade,’”’ by H. Zschokke 
(the last two the longest in the part); and the 
“ Severed Hand,” by Hauff; are the most pro- 
minent of the collection, and throw a good deal 
of light upon the mind and fictious literature 
of Germany; besides furnishing the customary 
entertainment of fairy, goblin, and other ima- 
ginative effusions of romance. 
Hints on Life; or, how to rise in Society. 
C. B.C. Amicus. Pp. 142. Longmans. 
A sEbucTIVvE title,—for who does not want 
to rise in society? But the means: who is 
competent to teach the upward move, and pre- 
scribe not only to one class, but to many classes 
—the mechanic, tradesman, factory folks, far- 
mers, labourers, landlords, “ professionals” of 
every hue, and nobility and gentry—how they 
can best accomplish this universal desideratum ? 
We fear our present schoolmaster is not (as if 
any one could be) quite up to the mark. He 
begins in a very trite and common-place way ; 
and as we proceed we do not discover any vast 
profundity of application, though all is sensible, 
if not liable to heavy question. For example :— 
“It is true that an honest and industrious 
tradesman rarely fails to acquire money; but 
without some other attainments, without some 
cultivation of the understanding, without, in 
short, some pursuit independent of his busi- 
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ness, the repose he looks forward to will be the 
hardest work he ever did in his life; and as 
for society, he will relish none, and be fitted 
for none beyond smoking his pipe in an ale- 
house; he will remain floating like a log on 
stagnant water. This is a common view of a 
result; and is much too confined, as it omits 
the consequences of wanting something to oc- 
cupy leisure hours, of not filling up rationally 
that vacant time the calls of business leave to 
be disposed of.” 

Now, the soul bent on the acquisition of 
money has no time for relaxations, and must 
not be diverted from the sole great end in view. 
Intellectual enjoyments are incompatible with 
the active pursuits of trade which accumulate 
fortune. 

The good sense of the writer is nevertheless, 
as we have said, observable throughout; and 
we cordially assent to the following, amongst 
many propositions plainly laid down, and much 
in unison with the sentiments we expressed 
last week:—‘ The true friend to the working 
man will not encourage him in bewailing his 
position, but rather lead him to inquire whe- 
ther he has looked within; and instead;of attri- 
buting all the evils he endures to others, whe- 
ther he has considered if they may not, in some 
measure, have been increased by himself.’ 

The bit of horse-flesh recommended in cook- 
ery, page 68, is not to our taste, or likely to 
make the other judicious remarks on the same 
domestic art more palatable; and we fear that 
the 30,000/. a year from Government to pay 
itinerant lecturers on the really economic and 
useful arts, is not more likely to be realised. 
The book, however, we repeat, will do good to 
persons of any class who read it attentively 
with a desire to take good advice. 


The first Part of New Illustrations of the Life, 
Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare. By the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 8vo, pp. 120. 
London, Nichols and Son. 

The Second Part. Pp. circ. 230. Idem. 
THE notice of new matter respecting the family 
of Shakespeare, extracted from the Register 
in our last Gazette, reminds us of the above 
publications, which have for some time borne 
witness to the zeal and indefatigable assiduity 
of Mr. Hunter in collecting every thing that 
can be ascertained in relation to an individual 
the most interesting to the English people that 
ever drew the breath of life. That Shakespeare 
was a parishioner of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
and resided near Crosby Hall, in the 40th of 
Elizabeth, 1598, is the greatest fact disclosed 
in this’ publication; and there is besides a 
curious opinion hazarded, that the more im- 
mediate posterity and personal representatives 
of the poet had become attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Puritans, which may account for 
the disappearance of his dramatic and theatri- 
cal remains. The rest is chiefly conjectural 
and critical; but those acquainted with the 
rev. writer’s other researches and contributions 
to our polite literature will readily believe us 
when we say that they will find much to gratify 
them in these pages. We had almost forgotten 
to mention, that Mr. Hunter defends his hero 
with much success against the charge of deer- 
stealing. 


Hampton Court; or, the Prophecy fulfilled. 
3 vols. Bentley. 
Tuts publication is written with considerable 
talent, anc ought, we presume, to come within 
the category of the historical novel, in con- 
sequence of its presenting historical characters 
of the period of Charles I. and his residence 
at Hampton Court. . But there is this differ- 








ence. In the usual examples of the class, the 
principal events of the period are the staple of 
the commodity, and the scenery and invented 
persons are content to take the place of acces- 
sories. In the present instance the most mi- 
nute topographical description and accounts of 
localities take the rank of chief features, and 
the action appears to be contrived not so much 
for its own sake or interest as for the purpose 
of exhibiting old customs and manners, as found 
in ancient chroniclers, household-books, and 
other sources of similar information. In ful- 
filling this task the writer has shewn skill and 
a laudable acquaintance with his subject; and 
therefore, what we miss in the way of general 
is made up in the way of particular views. 
Very picturesque, as well as apparently accu- 
rate, delineations of the sweet rural scenery 
round Hampton, and details of the internal 
regulations and services of the royal residence, 
are given ; but they are inartificial, and seem, 
on their face, to be brought forward merely as 
the pegs whereon to hang the pictures of the 
times. Out of the dramatis persone we ought 
to except the famous Monk, afterwards Duke 
of Albemarle, and his ill-assorted wife, as being 
more individualised than in any former work 
of the kind, and exhibited in the acting of 
their prominent parts with good effect. Thus 
altogether Hampton Court will be perused with 
satisfaction by those who would cultivatea pleas- 
ant intimacy with bygone years, and especi- 
ally with the minor peculiarities which distin- 
guished the domesticity of royalty, as well as 
of other classes of the community, from our 
own. 


Rodenhurst ; or, the Church and the Manor. By 
E. M.S. 3 vols. Mortimer. 
A pramatic and tolerably well-conducted plot 
forms the staple whereon is tacked a singular 
mixture of styles of writing ; the chief resem- 
blances being to Jack Sheppard and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s romances. These are so opposite, that 
the effect is any thing but apposite. The room 
and pictures, &c. of the latter days of the Lady 
Deva, are, in particular, close imitations of the 
romantic school ; but the whole may be charac- 
terised as proof that the writer possesses at 
least the talent for copying, if not for originat- 
ing. No censure is provoked; and as for 
praise, we may truly say that Rodenhurst is 
readable enough, and deserves as much as five 
out of six of the novels of the day. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 13th.—Mr. G. B. Greenough in the chair. 
Eight new members were elected, and the fol- 
lowing papers were read:—1. A letter from 
Aden, of the 8th December, 1844, addressed 
by Lieut. Cruttenden to the Rev. C. Forster, 
on the subject of the Himyaritic inscriptions in 
Hadramant, and the nature of the ruins still 
extant of the powerful nation of the Himyari. 
At Hisa Gherab search was made for the last 
ten lines which are wanting to an interesting 
inscription upon a rock. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the base of the mountain had been 
partially washed away, and the end of the in- 
scription with it. Local circumstances seemed 
to prove that the spot had been inhabited at no 
very distant period. The cement of some of 
the more ancient constructions, either from 
age, from its peculiar nature, or the mode in 
which it had been prepared, had returned to its 
original state of limestone. The mountains 
around Hisa are so many extinct volcanoes, 
and it appears that volcanic action had for- 
merly devastated what was once a fruitful soil. 











Below the mountain there are many tumuli of 
the ancient people; but it would be impossible 
to open these without exciting the animosity 
of the Arabs. Lieut. Cruttenden recommends 
the city of Kattaba as the fittest place for com- 
mencing discoveries, from which, in a line 
eastward, the entire range of Himyari castles 
that guarded the southern frontier would be 
found. Exploration of every kind is, how- 
ever, very difficult. It is impossible to make 
a sketch, or take an observation of the sun, 
without being suspected by the Bedouins of 
searching for hidden treasure; and Lieut. 
Cruttenden generally promised them all the 
gold he should find, if they would only let him 
look at the sun in quiet. The writer goes on 
to mention the various places where there is 
reason to believe that interesting ruins of the 
Himyari empire may be found, and gives his 
opinion of the best way of getting at them. 
He says the wonders of that empire and its 
people are familiar subjects to every story- 
teller in Yemen, and the tradition of the trans- 
formation of the Beni 4d into apes, as a pu- 
nishment for their impiety, may still be heard 
in the serais and coffee-shops of southern 
Arabia; and yet the only answer you can get 
from an Arab, when he is questioned as to the 
origin of these ruins, is, “ They are the work 
of the Jan and of the kafirs in the days of Su- 
leiman bin Daoud.”’ The letter contained some 
fresh Himyaritic inscriptions, to be deciphered 
by the sagacious Mr. Forster, who has already 
done so much in making us acquainted with the 
historical facts, recorded in the lost Himyaritic 
language. 

2. The next paper read was a very interest- 
ing and methodically drawn up description of 
the Island of St. Mary’s, by Mr. Consul Carew 
Hunt. This paper cannot be abridged without 
mutilation; but we learn from it that the is- 
land of St. Mary’s differs entirely in its geo- 
logical relations from the other islands of the 
Azores, and greatly resembles Sicily. 

8. The last paper of the evening was “ On 
the freezing of streams in North America,’’ by 
Mr. C. Anderson. This is a subject of much 
interest in physical geography, involving the 
great question of central heat, as affecting the 
temperature of springs, &c. The various phe- 
nomena present apparent anomalies, which are 
as yet not satisfactorily explained: among 
these, the formation of “ ground grue,” a spe- 
cies of congelation which commences at the 
bottom instead of at the surface of rivers, and 
is not only common in Siberia and North Ame- 
rica, but known in the Rhone, and even some 
streams of England, has given rise to various 
and conflicting opinions? 

The reading of the papers was followed by a 
conversation, in which many interesting facts 
were mentioned. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 8.—The president, Mr. Warburton, in the 
chair. The appointment of Prof. Ansted to the 
office of vice-secretary was confirmed. The 
following communications were made: A paper, 
by Mr. A. G. Bain, “ On the geology of the 
south-eastern extremity of Africa.” The prin- 
cipal object of this paper was to describe the 
district in which certain remarkable fossils had 
been obtained by the author, and forwarded to 
England. The lowest stratified rock in this 
district is a red sandstone, containing fragments 
of plants, which seem to resemble a common 
carboniferous species ( Lepidodendron Sternbergi). 
Over this rock, and conformable to it, is a con- 
glomerate of claystone porphyry, containing 
pebbles, and to it succeeds clayslate. The next 
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is the fossiliferous rock, and it consists of a dis- 
integrated sandstone, containing argillaceous 
matter in septarian nodules, the fossils being 
found in the nodules. 

A notice, by Prof. Owen, of one of the genera 
of animals (Dicynodon) whose remains were 
forwarded by Mr. Bain. The most important 
character in this genus is the possession of two 
large tusks like those of the walrus; but the 
general structure of the bones indicates dis- 
tinctly the reptilian character of the animal. 
The first of the species described by Prof. Owen 
was named D. lacerticeps, from its analogies 
with the lizards. In this species there is an 
exhibition of unusual strength in the bones of 
the face; but there is no mark of any other 
teeth than the two which give the peculiar cha- 
racter to the animal. Prof. Owen considers 
that the whole of the anterior part of the jaws 
was sheathed with horn, in the same manner as 
in the chelonians; and this is the more inter- 
esting from the other analogies presented with 
the chelonians. It appears, indeed, throughout 
that this singular animal united the character 
of the lacertians, chelonians, and crocodilians. 
The second species described was named D. 
testudiformis, and differed from the former in 
its still greater resemblance to the chelonians. 
A third species, D. strigiceps, is chiefly remark- 
able for the singular position of the tusks, 
placed far back behind the orbit of the eye. 
The nearest analogies of this singular genus 
are with the Rhynchosaurus of the new red sand- 
stone of England. An unexpected point of 
structure exhibited in these animals is the 
existence of-tusks like those of mammalia, 
exhibiting no mark whatever of the presence 
of a succession of teeth, which, in all other 
reptiles known, invariably exists. The tusks 
of the Dicynodon were probably used as wea- 
pons of offence and defence; and the habits of 
the animal seem to have been marine. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Jan. 14.—The president in thechair. The first 
meeting of the session of 1845 took place on 
Tuesday evening, the 14th inst. We noticed 
that some further improvements had been ef- 
fected in the comfort and the decorations of the 
rooms of the society. The collection of por- 
traits has been augmented by that of Mr. 
Walker (the president), which was painted by 
J. P. Knight last year for the members of the 
institution. The model-gallery has also re- 
ceived some interesting additions. 

The first paper read was “On the different 
modes of confining railway- bars in their chairs,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Barlow, resident engineer on the 
Midland Counties Railway. Of the numerous 
methods which have been tried for keying the 
rails in their chairs, it would appear that the 
one now most generally practised is that of 
parallel compressed wooden keys; but even to 
these Mr. Barlow states several objections, 


which, in his opinion, counterbalance the ad- 


vantage of their elasticity and tendency to re- 
assume their original dimensions when exposed 
in a damp atmosphere. Being of small dimen- 
sions, and placed just at the surface of the bal- 
last, they decay rapidly ; they swell and shrink 
with any change of temperature, thus becoming 
Joose in dry weather, and requiring constant 
driving up, which soon destroys them. On the 
Midland Counties Railway the duration of the 
wooden joint-keys has not exceeded five years; 
and at the present price of compressed keys, 
which varies from 8/. to 12/. per thousand, the 
expense of renewal of keys per mile per annum 
at the latter rate would be 10/. 2s. 6d. for a line 
with three-feet bearings, and 8/. 9s. with three- 








feet nine-inch bearings. This induced Mr. Bar- 
low to try hollow wrought-iron keys, made like 
the Russel gas-tube, but of such a form as to 
bear equally against the jaw of the chair, the 
middle web of the rail, and the top and bottom 
flanches. This form and substance it has been 
found gave great stability, held the rails firmly 
in their places, and yet possessed such elasticity 
as to neutralise the effect of the travelling of 
the wheels over the chairs, and rendered the mo- 
tion of the carriages peculiarly smooth andagree- 
able. A number of experiments were given, 
wherein the great superiority of these keys, in 
their inherent qualities and their cost, over 
all other kinds was satisfactorily shewn. They 
have now been used for a considerable period 
on the Midland Counties, the South Eastern, 
the Warwick and Leamington, and other rail- 
ways; and in the discussion which ensued, se- 
veral engineers expressed themselves so well 
pleased with them that they intended to intro- 
duce them in all their new works. 

A paper, by Mr. J. Storey, described an 
oblique bridge of freestone over the river 
Gaunless on the Hagger Leases Branch Rail- 
way. This bridge is remarkable for the acute 
angle (27°) which it forms with the line of the 
Tiver it spans; and from its having been built 
so long ago as 1830, when that kind of con- 
struction was but imperfectly understood and 
but little practised in England. The square 
section of the arch is nineteen feet, while the 
length of the face of the arch, in consequence 
of its extreme obliquity, is forty-two feet. The 
paper described the mode of setting out the 
work, and of executing the masonry; they were 
not so theoretically correct as the methods now 
practised ; but the practical effects were stated 
to be good, as, after the centres were struck, 
the crown of the arch did not drop half an inch, 
and no subsidence has been since observed in 
any part of the work. 

The meeting was adjourned until the 21st 
inst., when the annual general meeting would 
be held for the election of the council and of- 
ficers for the ensuing session. 


NEW COMET. 
A NEW comet has been discovered, on the 28th 
of December last, by Mr. D’ Arrest, at Berlin, 
near the star 15 Cygni. Its right ascension 
at 8" 8m 27* mean time at Berlin was about 
19° 36™ 37*; whilst its northern declination 
was about 36°18’ 53”. On the 3d instant, 
Mr. Rumker, at Hamburgh, at 7" 45™ 3 
mean time at Hamburgh, found its right ascen- 
sion 19 30™ 138; and its northern declina- 
tion 38° 35’ 17”; and on the same evening 
it was observed by Mr. Petersen at the Royal 
Observatory of Altona, who, at 8" 39™ 598 mean 
time at Altona, determined its right ascension 
to be about 19" 30” 168, its northern declination 
being 38° 35’ 15’. Sir J. South on the 13th 
got a glimpse of it at 5% 48™ 51* mean time, 
when its right ascension was about 19" 14@ 
50*, and its northern declination about 42° 49’ 
45”, On the same evening it was seen at 
Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, by 
Mr. J. R. Hind, who says,—‘‘ Owing to the 
star of comparison being small, I cannot find 
its position in the principal catalogues, and I 
am therefore only able to state that at 6" 40™ 
mean, time the right ascension of the comet was 
about 19* 15", and the N.P.D. 47° 3’. It is a 
faint nebulosity of about 14 minutes diameter, 
much brighter towards the centre, and, as nearly 
as I could judge through the haze, perfectly 
circular in form. The right ascension de- 
creases about one minute daily, and the N.P.D. 





also decreases about 17 minutes in the same 
interval.” 


NOVEL ELECTRICAL MACHINE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Birmingham, Jan. 14th, 1845. 
S1r,—My attention has recently been directed, 
by a working engineer, to the production of the 
electric spark, on applying the finger to the 
interior or exterior surface of a band on the 
fly-wheel of a steam-engine. The fly-wheel 
alluded to is about 12 feet diameter, and is 
connected with a smaller wheel, about 3 feet, by 
a band about 4 inches wide. On coming out 
of the cold air and applying the finger, the 
electricity seems to be collected from the band 
and concentrated at the finger’s point. The 
spark is produced only in the engine-room, 
which is of course of a high temperature, and 
not in any other part of the premises. Is this 
to be attributed to the friction of the band upon 
the wheel, or is it in any way connected with 
the electrical properties of steam? I have 
taken the liberty to request the insertion of the 
above in your valuable paper, as I am not 
aware that the fact has been previously ob- 
served.— Your constant reader, 
Sam. Timmins, Jun. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, Jan. 14.— The Rev. R. Parkinson, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem; 
and the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—J. A. Emerton, Magd. Hall. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Grey, Magd. Hall; W. 
H. Scott, fellow of Brasenose College; A. H. Ash- 
worth, Oriel College; Rev. H. D. Heatley, St. John’s 
College. 


Bachelors of Aris.—R. Stockdale, Alban Hall; F. G. 
White, Lincoln College; J. 8S. Wasey, Trinity College. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 4.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the chair. The 
secretary read a paper, by Dr. Stevenson, con- 
taining an examination of two legends in the 
Ganésa Purana, which he conceived to refer to 
the rise and fall of Buddhism in India. The 
design of the whole Purana is to extol Ganésa 
above all other objects of religious adoration. 
The first khanda commences with the story of 
Somakinta, king of Sourashtra, who, like our 
legendary king Bladud, was afflicted with an 
incurable leprosy, and, like him, left his home 
and kingdom to wander in the wilderness. In 
his long journeyings he met with the sage 
Bhrigu, who directed him to worship Ganésa 
as the only means of getting rid of his loath- 
some affliction. In the second khanda, Sata 
relates to the assembled sages what Bhrigu had 
rehearsed to Somakanta, which had come ori- 
ginally from Brahma himself, at the request of 
Vyasa. From the mention of the name of 
Moreswar, as a renowned shrine of Ganésa, in 
the first khanda, the celebrity of which dates 
from Morabhatta, who flourished in the former 
part of the seventeenth century, the Doctor 
concludes that the Purana cannot be above two 
hundred years old; but we think the substi- 
tution of names is too common in Oriental Mss. 
to allow a decisive force to this argument. 

The first legend referred to is the history of 
the sage Gritsamada, the reputed son of Ruk- 
manga, the son of Bhima, king of Vidarbha, 
which Rukmanga, however, was not the father 
of Gritsamada, but, on the contrary, by his vir- 
tuous refusal to comply with the unchaste desires 
of the mother of Gritsamada, he was cursed by 
her, and suffered from leprosy in consequence, 
until cured by Ganésa. The real father was 
Indra himself, who took the form of Rukmanga 
after the departure of that king. Gritsamada, 
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ignorant of all this, believed himself to be the 
son ofa holy rishi. He was one day in com- 
pany with other rishis at a sraddha performed 
by the king of Magadha, and there was re- 
proached by them as a base-horn wretch, and 
driven from their society. From this period 
Gritsamada left all association with rishis, and 
dwelt for a short time among Munis of a dif- 
ferent faith. He then gave himself up to in- 
tense meditation on the Divine essence, standing 
on his great toe until he obtained the favour of 
the Deity, who gave him supremacy above all 
Brahmans and sages. Gritsamada subsequently 
adopted a child, who was miraculously pre- 
sented to him by the Divinity, and taught him 
to contemplate the supreme Ganésa, standing 
on his great toe. After some thousands of 
years passed in this way, Ganésa appeared to 
the child, gave him power over three worlds, 
and possession of three famous cities; and pro- 
mised that, on quitting life, he should be ab- 
sorbed in the Divine essence. This child was 
the famous Tripurasura; he vanquished Indra 
and all the gods; sent them away to the caverns 
of the Himalaya mountains, and reigned su- 
preme in their places. 

For a long time the gods were deprived of 
the usual offerings of mankind, and in conse- 
q were reduced to a melancholy state of 
leanness and distress. They applied for advice 
to Narada, who counselled them to fix them- 
selves in contemplation of the great Ganésa, as 
Tripurasura had done. They followed the sug- 
gestion, and obtained the Divine favour; but 
even the great Ganésa could proceed against 
Tripurasura only by cunning. He contrived 
to get him engaged in a quarrel with Siva, who 
had been until then his friend, but who now 
deserted him; and after all their efforts, they 
were signally defeated in a pitched battle by 
Tripurdsura. The gods were now in despair, 
and Siva retired in gloomy wrath to his cavern, 
until Narada came to him, and persuaded him 
to worship the Deity as the other gods had 
done. Siva complied for ten years, obtained a 





cisely in the same strain, and lowers him far 
below Buddha and his theros. Thirdly, con- 
templation of the Supreme is represented as 
the mode of worship practised by Gritsamada 
and his pupil, but unknown to Brahmans and 
Saivas, until adopted by them as a mode of 
vanquishing the Astra. This is a representa- 
tion of the most obvious distinction between 
Brahmanical and Buddhist worship. The Védas 
inculcate the worship of a multitude of gods, 
propitiated by oblations, hymns, and sacrifices; 
while the Mahawanso introduces Buddha as 
passing whole years in contemplation of the 
Deity, and thus obtaining his favour before 
proceeding to collect disciples, exactly accord- 
ing to the practice of the Asira, as described 
in the Purana. Fourthly, the final state of 
bliss reached by Tripurasura was unknown to 
the old Brahmanical system, but has been since 
borrowed by them from the Buddhists, and is 
made the chief reward of devotion. Though 
there is some: shade of difference between the 
Muckti of the Brahmans and the Nirvana of the 
Buddhists, they agree in the great prevailing 
idea of losing all individuality in the Divine 
essence. Fifthly, Gritsamada is represented as 
practising celibacy——an accordance with the 
institutes of Buddhism and opposition to those 
of Brahmanism too obvious to need remark. 
The legend in the second part of the Purana 
is that of Devantaka and Narantaka, and is so 


similar to that of Gritsamada and Tripurasura | g 


in its principal features, that it does not require 
any special remark: it simply leads to the 
same conclusions that follow from the former 
legend. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Jan. 9.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. The cen- 
tral committee of the Archzological Associa- 
tion communicated a paper, by Mr. W. H. 
Hatcher, on Old Sarum, illustrated by a beau- 
tifully executed model in colours, constructed 
upon the scale of two chains to an inch. - The 
centre of the fortress, Mr. Hatcher observes, 





great addition to his power, andr d the 
fight with the other gods against Tripurasura, 
who was at last driven from the earth, and 
absorbed into the Divine essence. 

This absurd legend Dr. Stevenson considers 
to be something more than an ordinary flight 
of Brahmanical fancy; and he gives several 
reasons for supposing it to be an allegorical 
representation of that long and mortal conflict 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism, of the 
existence of which we have every evidence, 
although all details have disappeared from his- 
tory. The quarrel of Gritsamada with the 
rishis ; his association with Manis of a different 
order ; his adoption of a ritual esteemed heter- 
odox, all point to a secession from the received 
faith; and several considerations induce the 
Doctor to conclude that the Buddhist secession 
is the one typified. First, the Asur is stated 
in the Purana to have shut up the fire-temples, 
broken down the hermitages, abolished the of- 
ferings to the gods and the manes, and prohi- 
bited burnt- offerings and the study of the Védas. 
This is perfectly in accordance with the account 
of Asoka in the Buddhist Mahawanso, and with 
the edicts still existing on stone pillars in va- 
rious parts of India. Secondly, Indra, in the 
old Brahmanical system, is the Creator of the 
universe, and sustains the parts taken by Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Siva, in modern Hinduism. 
In the legend under consideration, Indra is 
thrown down, his thunder is struck out of his 
hand, he is himself banished, and his place 
is taken by his opponent, the pupil of Gritsa- 
mada, The Mahawanso sings of Indra pre- 





ists of a lofty artificial mound, which was 
crowned with the keep or citadel, of the walls 
of which a few fragments may still be traced, 
extending in circumference 310 yards. A 
sinking towards the S.W. indicates the position 
of the great well. In 1835, excavations were 
made to ascertain the outline of the ancient 
cathedral, built by Bishop Osmund between 
1078 and 1092. Sutlicient data were then ob- 
tained to restore the original plan and arrange- 
ment of the building, which have been since 
confirmed by reference to the Institutions of 
Bishop Osmund. It appears to have closely 
resembled the ancient portions of the ca- 
thedral of Winchester, built about the same 
period. No traces of Roman masonry appear 
to have been noticed by Mr. Hatcher, although 
the site is well authenticated to have been that of 
Sorbiodunum, the next station west of Winches- 
ter, the Roman road from which is still to be 
traced.—The secretary then read another paper 
forming part of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion at Canterbury, “ On the succession of Wil- 
liam of Arques,”’ by Mr. Stapleton.—An ac- 
count, by Mr. E. Richardson, was also read, of 
some leaden and stone coffins of Knights Tem- 
plars discovered during excavations for repairs 
of the Temple Church. 

Jan. 16 —Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Dr. 
Roots exhibited a Roman urn discovered near 
the ancient encampment on Kingston Hill, and 
a bronze celt recently found in a gravel-pit near 
the same locality.. Mr. Way communicated 
some notes on two sepulchral brasses, rubbings 
from which, by Mr. E, Richardson, were exhi- 





bited. They are memorials of the Camoys fa- 
mily, and exist at Trotton, near Midhurst, in 
Sussex. The more ancient one represents M ar- 
garet de Camoys, wife of Sir John de Camoys, 
and daughter and heiress of Sir John Gatesden. 
She died 4 Edw. II., 1310. Her robe appears 
thickly set with small armorial scutcheons, pro- 
bably inlaid in colour, which have been broken 
and defaced. This fashion, Mr. Way re- 
marked, was very prevalent in France. Ano- 
ther example in England is afforded by an 
effigy which may be seen in Worcester, under 
Prince Arthur’s chantry. The second brass 
is that of Sir Thomas Camoys, knight of the 
garter, who died 1419, and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Sir Samuel Meyrick communicated an account 
of some peculiarities in the remains of the 
monumental effigies of Sir Robert de Morley 
in York Minster, temp. Edw. I. and Edw. II. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. ; Chemical,8 p.m. ; Me- 
dical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnzan, 8 p.m. ; Syro-Egyptian,7% P.a. ; 
Horticultural, 2 p.m.; Civil Engineers (anniversary 
meeting), 8 P.M. 

Wednesday.— Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Geological, 
8} p.mM.; Pharmaceutical, 9 pm. 

Thursday. — Royal, 84 P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
R. S. of Literature, 4 p.a.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday. — Royal Institution, 84 r.mM.; Philological, 
P.M. 

Saturday.— Royal Botanic, 4 P.a1.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

Sculpture: Prince Albert. — We rejoice to 
hear that the statue of Prince Albert for the 
Royal Exchange has been confided to our emi- 
nent sculptor Mr. Lough, whose figure of the 
Queen for the same locality has shewn that he 
is great in portraiture as in the highest walks 
of the art. 

The Monument to Sir W. Macnaghten for India 
is also in his masterly hands. 


Roberts's Sketches of the Holy Land. Parts XVI. 
XVII. XVIII. London, Moon. 

THEsE three parts carry on this beautiful de- 
sign with almost increasing merit and interest. 
The artist is truly fulfilling more than his ori- 
ginal promise. 

Lord Sandon. Painted by T. H. Illidge, en- 

graved by G. R. Ward. T. M‘Lean. 

WE are not satisfied with this likeness; the 
resemblance to the noble lord being rather 
general than individual. A whole-length of a 
senator of so much weight and so eminently 
popular is still a desideratum. 





THE DRAMA. 

Princess’s—On Monday a sort of gentle- 
manly Jack Sheppard piece, in four scenes, 
was produced here, and met with considerable 
success, principally in consequence of the act- 
ing of Mr. Wallack, who played the hero with 
much force. The drama is taken from the 
French, and is called Monseigneur, or Paris in 
1820: the great weight of its action is placed 
on the shoulders of Mr. Wallack, and luckily 
they are broad enough to bear it, though the 
burden is occasionally lightened by some able 
assistance on the parts of Miss Emma Stanley, 
and Messrs. Walton, Granby, and Oxberry. 
The scenery, dresses, and tableaux, are good 
and well arranged; and Monseigneur will be, at 
least for a short time, an attractive piece, on 
alternate nights to the Italian in Algiers, 
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Mr. Lover's Entertainmenis for the London | 
season commenced on Monday evening at the | 
Hanover-Square Rooms. A great variety has 
been introduced into these popular perform- 
ances; first, by the introduction of new comic 
songs of irresistible Irish humour; secondly, 
by short Irish stories, no less provocative of 
laughter; and we make a thirdly, to mention 
an Irish whistle, so national and beautiful that 
we wonder the men of that gallant nation have 
not employed it to win their way to female 
hearts, as it has been said they used the Blar- 
ney! Throughout the whole the amusing and 
risible predominated ; but still some of the fa-- 
vourite pathetic specimens were retained, and 
produced their wonted effect, subduing smiles 
into tears. The gratification of the audience 
with every part was marked by signs more | 
expressive than boisterous applause; and we 
anticipate for future (and we hope the wea- 
ther will allow us to say) more propitious nights 
the continued and increasing enjoyment of 
that well-earned celebrity which has returned | 
this gifted artist from the provinces to Lon- | 
don with renovated powers and a more wide- | 
ly acknowledged reputation for delightful ta- 
lents, 

English Theatricals in Paris. — Galignani’s 
Messenger describes the triumph of Macready 
in Macbeth to have been as great as in Hamlet, 
and adds, “ We know of no higher compli- 
ment.” The weird sisters were represented 
by Messrs. Browne, Bennett, and Woolgar, 
who passed them through the dangerous ordeal 
of a Parisian audience with good effect. The 
music, however, failed to excite the same feel- 
ing which it does on the English stage. Miss 
Faucit was the Lady Macbeth ; and, though out 
of her line, the character exhibited much talent. 
At the Variétés, a good-humoured parody has 
been got up, in which M. Hoffman and Malle. 
Flore burlesque the “ English importations” 
(Macready and Miss Faucit) in a scene from 
Othello, 








THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 


On Church-Psalmody. 
WE directed the attention of our readers to the 
subject of chanting some weeks back; and as 
Church-psalmody likewise forms an important 
part of the worship in the church of England, 
a few observations upon it shall form the sub- 
stance of the present article. 

The clergy (we allude to those of the estab- 
lished church) are not noted for enforcing the 
observance of the following text of scripture, 
“ Sing ye praises with understanding.” Some 
of them deem that music written in very slow 
time and with the gravest expression, is the 
best calculated to inspire reverential feelings 
towards God; whilst others, on the contrary, 
do not scruple to have conventional and pro- 
fane tunes set to the religious sentiments of | 
the poet. Singing in churches is more an act 
of praise than of prayer to God. David's songs 
of praise are generally of the most lofty, in- 
spiring, and joyful character. Such sentiments 
should be adapted to such music as would 
best convey the inward thoughts of the poet. 
But on no account should the clergy or laity 
sanction profane tunes tu be sung to religious 
words; for it is in much worse taste than it 
would be to substitute the language of the 
heathen philosopher to inculcate the moral 
duties of man to man, instead of quoting the 
more inspired language of the Bible for that 
purpose. The clergy would do well, if, instead 
of raking up long-disused and forgotten parts 





of the rubric, and attending to outward forms, 





they would improve the useful and well-estab- 
lished usages of the church. 

There are four evils prevailing in paro- 
chial churches with regard to the singing of 
psalmody. Ist. The adoption of secular tunes. 
2d. The want of consideration in selecting 
proper tunes for the words. 3d. The slovenly 
and heartless manner in which the words and 
music are sung. 4th. The puerile and un- 
musician-like arrangements of the harmony of 
the tunes. In most of the modern selections 
of psalm-tunes, the greater number of them 
areeither original compositions, mutilated tunes 
taken from operas, choruses, masses, fugues, 
or else pretty airs made into hymn-tunes, as in 
‘*A Collection of Psalm and Hymn-tunes, har- 
monised for three voices,’’ (we pity those who 
have to sing the second voice) recently and 
ex cathedra-ly published. The great beauty 
of choral music consists in the unity and con- 
nexion of each phrase or strain, both as re- 
gards the melody and harmony; and it is not 
to be expected that large works cut or dis- 
severed should possess these qualities, or re- 
semble the true choral style. ‘The second evil 
to which we have alluded is, the want of care 
in selecting proper tunes to the words ; and we 
would briefly say, that the spirit and sense of 
the poetry is very often destroyed by an inju- 
dicious choice. The third evil is one arising 
from two causes; first, bad instruction; se- 
condly, pride and shame. It is the duty of 
every congregation to learn to worship God in 
a becoming manner; and as singing forms no 
small portion of public worship in the church 
of England, every member of that church (pos- 
sessing a musical voice) should learn to sing 
praises to God with understandifig and religi- 
ous zeal. A few charity-children, but indiffer- 
ently taught to pronounce their mother tongue, 
take the lead in singing to God, and a few 
(very few indeed) join in hymning his praise. 
Are these evils nothing tocomplain of?) Would 
not the clergy do well to see to them all? Yes, 
the clergy should exhort their flock to worship 
God in an acceptable manner : they should pay 
more attention to the language used by the 
national-school children, to avoid the heartless 
imputations of the proud, who often go from 
church sneering at the vile manner in which 
those poor children pronounce their words and 
sing their tunes. If the children must be the 
leaders of congregational singing, efficient mas- 
ters should be placed over them to instruct them 
to pronounce their own language properly ; for 
who can join in praise to God, when the lan- 
guage used is against all feelings of solemnity 
and reverence? The fourth evil of psalmody | 
shall be duly discussed in the next number of 
the “ Contrapuntal and Musical Review.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(Wen John Bull’s pocket is touched he is generally | 
surly and sulky, and in few instances contents | 
himself with reprisals in the shape of so good-hu- | 
moured a — as the following. Having heard it | 
sung, with the accompaniment of some merry laugh- | 
ter, we begged the ms. from the author, and print | 

it in the hope that it will amuse on both sides of 

the Atlantic, though it hits pretty hard at the doc- | 

triue of repudiation.—Ed. L. G.)} 


A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE. 
“ Yankee Doodle.” 


Yankee Doodle borrows cash, 
Yankee Doodle spends it, 
And then he snaps his fingers at 
The jolly flat who lends it. 
Ask him when he means to pay, 
He shews no hesitation, 
But says he’ll take the shortest way, 
And that’s repudiation! 
Chorus; Yankee Doodle borrows cash, &e. 


Yankee vows that every state 
Is free and independent ; 
And if they paid each other’s debts, 
There'd never be an end on’t. 
They keep distinct till ‘* settling’ comes, 
And then throughout the nation 
They all become “ United States” 
To preach repudiation ! 
Chorus : Yankee Doodle, &c. 
Lending cash to Illinois, ° 
Or to Pennsylvania, 
Florida, or Mississippi, 
Once was quite a mania. 
Of all the states ’tis hard to say 
Which makes the proudest show, sirs, 
But Yankee seems himself to like 
The state of O-J-Owe, sirs! 
Chorus: Yankee Doodle, &c. 
The reverend joker of St. Paul’s 
Don't relish much their plunder, 
And often at theif knavish tricks 
Has hurl’d his witty thunder. 
But Jonathan by nature wears 
A hide of toughest leather, 
Which braves the Cee getated darts 
And canons put together! 
Chorus: Yankee Doodle, &c. 
He tells 'em they are clapping on 
Their credit quite a stopper, 
And when they want to go to war 
They'll never raise a copper. 
If that’s the case, they coolly say, 
Just as if to spite us, 
They'd better stop our dividends, 
And hoard 'em up to fight us! 
Chorus : Yankee Doodle, &c. 
What's the use of money’d friends 
If you mustn't bleed ’em? 
Ours, I guess, says Jonathan, 
The country is of freedom! 
And what does freedom mean, if not 
To whop your slaves at pleasure, 
And borrow money when you can, 
To pay it at your leisure? 
Chorus: Yankee Doodle, &c. 
Great and free Amerikee 
With all the world is vying, 
That she’s the “‘ land of promise” 
There is surely no denying. 
But be it known henceforth to all, 
Who hoid their I. O. U., sirs, 
A Yankee Doodle promise is 
Yankee Doodle do, sirs! 
Chorus: Yankee Doodle, &c. 


Cecit Harportte, 


VARIETIES. 

The Catalogue of London Periodicals (Longman 
and Co.) is a useful broadside, and appears to 
be an accurate list, shewing an immense mass 
of various publications, from one penny to half- 
a-guinea. We do not observe that any have 
come to the lately issued half-farthing as yet. 

Willich's Tithe-Commutation Tables for 1845 
have just been issued, and the ninth of the 
series only proves the continued value and 
accuracy of these most elaborate and useful 
calculations. Wherever they are known to the 
clergy, parochial authorities, and other parties 
concerned in their wide application, the Tables 
have more than justified the praises we be- 
stowed upon them at their first appearance ; 
and we rejoice to think that our just notice of 
them has contributed to their general accept- 
ance throughout the empire. 

Weather- Almanacks.—There are no publica- 
tions on which it is wiser to pause before offer- 
ing an opinion than on productions of this 
kind. The Meteorological Ephemeris for 1845, 
by H. Doxat, Esq., and the Yorkshire Weather- 





| Almanack, by George Sugden, are now before 


us, at the close of two of the most incessantly 


‘rainy and dismal days we have ever seen, and 


respecting which their predictions (founded 
upon the most incontrovertible data) are— 
Meteorological Ephemeris. 
January ll. Fair. Frost. 
ie 12. Fair. Frost. 
Yorkshire Weather-Almanack, 
January ll. Fair. Frost. 
- 12, Fair. Frost, snow, or hail. 
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Miss Jane Porter.—This amiable lady has 
just received a very gratifying testimony of 
respect and admiration from a united body of 
the booksellers, publishers, and authors of New 
York. It is in the form of an easy chair, rich- 
ly carved, and covered with crimson velvet; 
and the letter which accompanies it expresses 
the sentiments of the donors and of thousands 
of American readers towards the authoress of 
‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw” and the “ Scottish 
Chiefs,” as ‘‘ one who first opened up the path 
that has been still further embellished by the 
kindred genius of a Scott,’ and “ whose charm- 
ing productions have taught in so graceful and 
captivating a manner the lessons of true virtue”’ 
over the length and breadth of the land. 

The following verse was lately found written 
on Dante’s tomb, in the church of Santa Croce, 
Florence, satirising the proud inscription, “‘Ono- 
rate l’altissimo poeta.” 

“ Se due Altissimi in chiesa stanno uniti, 

Non si sapra di lor chi sia il regnante ; 

Ditelo voi frati riminchioniti, 

Chi é il padron di casa, Cristo o Dante ?” 
which may be roughly thus rendered into En- 
glish : 

* Iftwo Most High within the church reside, 

How shall we tell to which direct our vows; 

O friars, too credulous, do you decide 

Whether ’tis Christ or Dante owns the house?” 
The expression “ riminchioniti,” so powerful 
in Italian, would be perhaps nearer translated 
by our expressive “ humbugged.”’ A. E. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Principles and Practical Influence of Taxation 
and the Funding System, by J. R. M‘Culloch, 8vo, 
15s.—Modern Cookery in all its Branches, by Eliza 
Acton, 12mo, 7s. 64.—The —. of Lady Willoughby, 
1635-48, new edit. sq. 12mo, 8s. bds., or bd. in mor. by 
Hayday, 18s.— Wagner’s Elements of Comparative 
Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals, edited by A. 
Tulk, 8vo, 9s.—The First Six and the llth and 12th 
Books of Euclid’s Elements, by J. Thomson, LL.D., 
3d edit. Part I., 12mo, 3s.— Angel-Visits: Poems, by 
Anna Savage, 12mo, 6s.—The Vale of Caldene; or, the 
Past and the Present: a Poem, b; Dearden, fep. 
6s.—Catalogue of London Periodicals, Law Reports, 
Newspapers, and Transactions for 1845, sheet, ls.— 
Alice Seymour, by Mrs. Grey, fep. 4s. —St. Etienne; 
a Novel, by Miss Martin, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. Lls. 6d.— 
Aunt meg New-Year's Gift, sq. 16mo, 3s. 6¢d.—Aunt 
Pippin’s Tales for Girls, fep. 5s.— Scripture Atlas: 
Geography of the Holy Land, fol. 10s. 6d.—Burke’s 
History of the Landed Gentry, Vol. I. 8vo, 21s.—Lady 
Cecilia Farrencourt; a Novel, by H. Milton, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 1%. lls. 6d4.—Louis XIV. and his Contem- 
 verny by B. Bensley, 12mo, 5s.—Bakewell’s Mo- 
her’s Guide, 3d edit. fep. 3s. 6d.—Islaford, and other 
Poems, by G. Murray, fcp. 4s. — History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Anglo-Saxon Church, by J. Lingard, D.D., 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s.— Zoe: the History of Two Lives, by 
G. E. Jewsbury, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.—The 
ag and his Sheep; an Exposition of the 23d 
Psalm, by the Rev. W. Harrison, fep. 2s.—Letters 
written during Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Xc., 
in 1843, 4, by Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn, 3 vols. p.-8vo, 
ll. 1ls, 6d.—The Overland Guide-Book, by Captain 
J. Barber, 8vo, 7s. 6d. — The Beauties of Jeremy Tay- 
lor: a Selection from his Works, post 8vo, 7s. 6d.— 
Heraldic Illustrations, by J. Burke and J. B. Burke, 
for 1845, imp. 8vo, 1/. Lls. 6d. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 


e DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous knowled, f i nor 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction ofa second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is yim ree in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 


and Clocks, and the P of the price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 








Sold at 53 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 








UNIVERSITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(Established 1825), Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
24 Surrotk Street, Patt Mau East, Lonpon. 


DIRECTORS, 
Francis Bartow, Esq. 
Epwarp Butter, Esq., M.P. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Burney, D.D. 
The Rev. AntHurR DrumMMonD. 
Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart, 
Henry HatuaM, Esq. 
Sir R. H. Ineuis, Bart., M.P. 
Sir G. A. Lewin. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice MauLe. 
The Right Hon. the Lorp Cu1EF Baron. 
The Rt. Hon, Sir L. SHADWELL, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Rev. Joun Steatu, D.D, 
A. J. Vaupy, Esq. 
Rosert WIittiams, M.D. 
The Hon. James Stuart Wort cey, M.P. 
Joun Waray, Esq. 

TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount CANTERBURY. 
Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
Henry Hatta, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir L. SHADWELL, Vice-Chancellor. 
Sir R. H. Ines, Bart., M.P. 

Auditors.—J, A. Oci.e, M.D.; Mr. Prof. Pryme, M.A, 
Physicians.—Rosert Wituiams, M.D.; THomas 
Watson, M.D. 

Corresponding Directors.-Rev. J. W. Hueuers, M.A., 
Oxford; H. Gunntne, Esq., M.A., Cambridge. 
Solicitor.—Wi.LLtamM RicHarRpson, Esq., M.A. 
Bankers.—Messrs. DRUMMOND. 

Secretary and Actuary.—Mr. CHARLES M. WILLICH, 


gS" In June 1845, the FourtH QuinquENn- 
NIAL division of Prorit willbe made. All Po- 
LictEs effected before the 1st of May next will be 
entitled to participate fully in the division which 
will be made in 1850. 


ASSURANCES may be effected on the lives of all Per- 
sons whose names are, or have been, during any period, 
however short, on the Books or Boards of any College or 
Hall, at Oxrorp or CAMBRIDGE. 

Assurances may be effected on the lives of such Per- 
sons against the lives of any Persons whatsoever. 

A Division of Prorirs is made every five years, and 
very nearly nine-tenths appropriated to the assured, either 
by a proportionate diminution of Premium, by an increase 
in the amount of the Policy, or by a present payment of 
the value in money, at the option of the Party. 

The Society will be always ready to purchase from the 
Party in possession any unexpired Policy, or the Addi- 
tions thereon; or to lend the present value of both at in- 
terest, on the deposit of the Policy with the Society. 

*,* It may be worthy of remark, that from the institu- 
tion of this Society to the present time, a period of 20 
years, in no case has a claim been disputed. 

The App1TI0ns to Ponicres made by the UNIvERsITY 
Lire AssurRANCE Socrety in 1830, 1835, and 1840, 
amount, on a Policy for £1000, as follows :— 

If it has been effected : years, to the sum of £ fa 
” 





” 8 ” 160 
” 9 ” 180 
” 10 ” 200 
” ll ” 220 
” i ” 240 
” 3 ” 260 
” 4 ” 280 


” ” 

The present value of which sums, payable in money, 
amounts on an average to more than 25 per cent of the 
premiums paid for the respective periods. 

In the event of death before the next Division of Pro- 
fits in 1845, one and a half per cent per annum will be 
added for each year after 1840. 

Proposals for Assurances to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, or to John Wray, Esq. Chairman of the Committee, 
24 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London; or to the Cor- 
responding Directors, the Rev. J. W. Hughes, Oxford, 
or H. Gunning, Esq. Cambridge, from whom Proposals 
may be obtained, 

*,* Personal appearance at the Office is not required, 
except in particular cases. 

Persons assured in this Office for the whole period of 
life may go by sea, during peace, without obtaining a 
License or paying an extra Premium, from any part of 
Europe to any other part of Europe. 

Note.—Rather more than five-sixths of the Persons as- 
sured in this Office are Clergymen. 


This day, by LONGMAN and CO., in royal 8vo, 1s. 
WILLICH’S ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT 
to the TITHE-COMMUTATION TABLES; shewing 
the Tithe-Rent payable for 1845, with Appendix of 
Average Prices from 1790, &c. &c. Also, 
WILLICH’S INCOME-TAX TABLES. Price 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 


Mr. MITCHELI, begs respectfully to submit a List of the En- 
yagements which he has entered into for the ensuing season of 
rench Plays, which will be commenced on Friday next, the 24th 

January. Mons. Lafont (of the Theatre des Variétés), his first 
appearance at this Theatre; Mons. Frederick Lemaitre; Mons. 
Ravel (of the Theatre du Palais Royal), his first appearance in 
this country; Mons. Achard; and Mons. Arnal (of the Theatre 

u ), his first ap at this Theatre. Mad. Albert, 
Maile. Plessy, and Mdlle, Nathalie. The Company for the season 
will comprise all the established favourites of former years, in 
addition to several talented Artistes carefully selected from the 
Theatres of Paris. Direetrice, Mdlle. Eliza Forgeot. 

Application for Season Boxes and Stalls to be addressed to 
Mr. Mitchell, 33 Old Bond Street, where a detailed Prospectus of 
the general arrangements, and of the Pieces which will be pro- 
duced during the season, may be obtained. 


Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 





7 ° 
A GENTLEMAN desires to RECEIVE 
PUPILS in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and General Lite- 
rature, at his own house, for a few hours in the morning. He would 
willingly accept the regular charge of two or three Pupils a3 resi- 
dents; and he would not object to reading with any young man who 
may be anxious to correct or extend his acquirements on a liberal 
basis. References given and expected. 


Letters to be addressed to the Rev. G. H., 1 St. George’s Place, 
North Brixton, 











ALMER and CO.’S DECIMAL PALM 
CANDLES (10 to the 1b.) give the light of three ordinary 
Tallow Candles, require no snuffing, and can used in any Candle- 
stick. Sold by every Oilman, Grover, &c., at Sevenpence halfpenny 
per lb. 


It will be seen, by the following statement of Mr. J. Hawkins, at 
the late meeting of the British Association, that these Candles are by 
far the cheapest light at present in use :— 


«“ With regard to PaLwEr’s and the common Dip,—when the latter 
was not snuffed oftener than about every ten minutes, it took four to 
be equal to one of the former; and when unsnuffed altogether, it 
required eleven pounds to be equal to one —— of Paumer’s. After 
alluding to further experiments with candles and also with oils, he 

luded by ling the self-snuffing candle in preference to 
oil.”—See Athenaum, Oct. 19, 1844. 





Parmer and Co.'s Mid-size Lamps, and Candles of the same de- 
scription as the above, may be had of all Ironmongers, Lamp Manu- 
facturers, Sc. in the kingdom. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
. 1 for i 


SOAP, so long L ‘or imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting pertume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

BNDRIR's PaeskRVATIVE TooTH-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy li is lingly ag’ ble to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Heworte’s Moetiine is the most b | extract of oleagi 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Henpaie’s Corp Caza or Rosxs, prepared in great perfection. 

— Scowgnina Daops, for removing greasy spots from 
Silks. 








ant 





Inpaitaix Marking Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 








OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE, 
Parstpent—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., F.R.S. 


The following Illustrations will be given by Mr. CLAUDET, on 
Wednesday evening next, January 22, at 8 o’clock punctually. 
W. H. BODKIN, Esq., M.P. V.P., in rotation. 


On PHOTOGRAPHY, comprising the Processes of Daguerreo- 
type, Talbotype, and Daguerrcotype Engraving; and on a New 
rocess of making Flint and Crown Glass for Optical Purposes. 

By order, 


FRANCIS WHISHAW,, Secretary. 
Adelphi, 16 Jan. 1845. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
——— V 
New Journal of the Geological Scciety. 
On Feb. 1 will be published, 8vo, 4s., illustrated with Woodcuts 
Plates, and Maps, No. I. (to be continued Quarterly) of 
’ i ‘HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Edited by D. T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice-s: tary of the I Society, &c. 

No. I. will contain—1. An cd y Notice ing the 
aes and Present State of SS The Proceedings of the 
Geological Society, comprising a full and complete Account of the 

communicated to the Society.—3. Geological Memoirs, Eng- 


lish and Foreign.—4. Analytical Notices of all New Books relating to 
Geology.—5. Miscellanea, 











London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





New Novel. 
In 5 vols, post 8vo, 
the HISTORY of TWO LIVES. 
By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


\ aaa 





Carleton’s New Work. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. a $vo, and may be had of all Booksellers, 
and at the Libraries, price 1/, 11s. 6d. 


ALENTINE M‘CLUTCHY, 
THE IRISH AGENT; 
Or, Chronicles of the Castlecumber Property. 
By WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq. 


Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” “ Fardo- 
rougha the Miser,” ‘“ Jane Sinclair,” &c. &c, &c. 


Dublin: published by James Duffy, 23 Anglesea Street. London; 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


In foolscap 8vo, price 2s, 6d, cloth gilt, 


pP oO E M S. 
By the Hon, JULIA A, MAYNARD. 
London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Stréet. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 1. 


° 
ARSFIELD TAYLOR’S HISTORY of 
the UNIVERSITY of DUBLIN, its Origin, Progress, and 
Present Condition ; with Biographical Notices several hundred 
eminent Divines, Lawyers, P’ vaca, Naval and Military Officers, 
&c., who have been educated at that distinguished seat of learning ; 
with Architectural Views and coloured Costumes. 


§T. Cadell, London; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 





KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


ABINET PICTURES of ENGLISH 


LIFE,—CHAUCER, 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


Madeira, Brazil, Terra del Fuego, Chili, Peru, Paumotu 
Group, Tahiti, Samoan Group, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, the Islands of South Pacific and Ant- 
arctic Oceans, California, and the North-West Coast of 
Oregon. 


HE EXPLORING EXPEDITION sent 
out by the UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, consistin 
of Five Vessels from the Navy, was sent to the above Places; an 
the Narrative describes their Manners, Customs, Natural History, 
Political and Social Condition, Productions, Commerce, &e, &c., 
with many new Discoveries and Surveys during a Voyage of Five 
Years, and does nor, as many have supposed, relate to the United States 
themselves. The Narrative of the Expedition is in five large volumes, 
a about 500 beautiful Illustrations, and an Atlas of Maps. 
Price Eight Guineas. Vol. I, now ready; the others in February. 


« We are dealing with a work of great interest.” : 
Atheneum (first notice). 


Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place. 





Professor Draper’s Chemistry of Plants. 
In 1 vol. large 4to, with Plates, 18s. cloth, 
TREATISE on the FORCES which pro- 
duce the ORGANISATION of PLANTS. With an Ap- 


pendix, containing several Memoirs on Capillary Attraction, Elec- 
tricity, and the Chemical Action of Light. 


By JOHN WM. DRAPER, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of New York. 


* A scientific work of high character.”"—New York Paper. 
Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place. 





The most recent History of England, 
Now complete, in 7 vols., price 2/. 12s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Period to the close of the Year 18352; in which 
Men and Events are considered on Christian Principles. 
By HENRY WALTER, B.D. F.R.S. 
Rector of Hasilbury Bryan; late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
ridge ; and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the E. 1. College, 


ord. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
*,* An Edition is printed on large paper, price 3J. 3s. 





In small 8vo, price 10s. 6d. the Second Edition (much enlarged) of 


HE PARENT’S SCHOOL and COLLEGE 


GUIDE;; or, Liber Scholasticus: being an Account of all the 
Eellowshi Peet bere Exhibiti 





Prive 1s. 


LETTER to the REV. the VICE- 
CHANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, on the 
Measures intended to be proposed to Convocation on the 13th of 
February, in connexion with the Case of the Rev. W.G. Warp, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College. 

By A. C. TAIT, D.C.L. 
Head Master of Rugby School, Late Fellow and Tutor ot Balliol 

; College. 

William Black 


d and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








In fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





M A Y - M oO R N, 
and other Poems. # 
By SWYNFEN JERVIS. 
Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. 
12mo, price 3s. cloth boards, 
ANCHESTER in 1844; 


its Present Condition, and Future Prospects. 
By M. LEON FAUCHER. 
Translated, with Notes, by a Mzmuer of the MANCHESTER 
ATHENRUM. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Abel Heywood, 
Manchester. 





In 2 vols., itt Abiitiene, sates 10s, 
ASSAGES in the LIFE of a RADICAL. 
By SAMUEL BAMFORD. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


I p an at the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham; by whom founded, and 
whether open or restricted to particular places and 8; also, of 
such Colleges, Public Schools, Endowed Grammar Schools, Chartered 
Companies of the City of London, Corporate Bodies, Trustees, &c. 

have University advantages attached to them, or in their patronage ; 
with the Ecclesiastical Patronage of the Universities, Colleges, Coim- 
— Corporate Bodies, &c.; with appropriate Indexes and Re- 

rences, 


By RICHARD GILBERT, 
Editor of the Clergyman’s Almanack. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





The Dark Ages. 
In 8vo, price 12s, 
HE DARK AGES: being a Series of 
Essays intended to illustrate the state of Religion and Lite- 
rature in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th Centuries. Reprinted from 
the “ British ¥ ine,” with C i and some Additions. 
By the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, F.R.S. and F.S,A. 
Librarian to his Ggace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Keeper of 
the MSS. at Lambeth. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, price 4s. 6d. neatly half-bound (with Woodcuts), 


HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY VISITOR 
for the Year 1844. 


This work is continued in Numbers, price 4d. each, and forms a Ma- 
nual of Religious Instruction and Domestic Economy, suited to Family 
Reading, the Parochial Library,"or the Servants’ Hall. Its contents 
include Scriptural Exposition, Instructive Tales, Hints on Gardening 
and Agriculture, short Extracts from the best Authors, and occa- 
sionally from the Public News. The volumes are sold separately, 
and are included in the List of Books recommended by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 





In 2 vols, 8vo, price 1. 4s. 
HE CHURCHMAN’S YEAR;; or, Litur- 
ical Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ Days, and the 


Lives of the Apostles; with an Explanation of every Epistle, Gospel, 
and First Lesson. 


By GEO. FYLER TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Mary Howitt's New Juvenile Work. 
In a handsome pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. bound and gilt, 


Y OWN STORY; or, Autobiography of 

a Child: a Tale, forming part of a Series (to be completed 

in thirteen volumes) of Tales for the People and their Children. Each 
volume sold separately at 2s. 6d. bound, viz. :— 


1. Strive and Thrive—2. Hope on Hope ever—3. Sowing and Reap- 
ing —4. Alice Franklin—5. Who shall Greatest—6, Which is the 
Wiser—7. Coin much Care—8. and Wages—9. No Sense 
like Common Sense—10. Love and Money—11. My Uncle the Clock- 
maker—12, The Two Apprentices—and 15. My Own Story. 


: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; Bowdery and 


London egg. 
Kirby, Oxford Street ; Cundall, 12 Qid Bond Street; and all other 
Booksellers, 





iving » St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


~~ em by WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by THOMAS BOURN. 


1. Chronological, Biographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous Exercises. 11th Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound, 


2. Arithmetical Questions. 13th Edition, 
with Additions by Gzoncz Fresr. 12mo, 6s, bound. 


3. Exercises on the Globes and Maps. 14th 


Edition, 12mo, 6s. bound, 


4. A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 


5. Miscellaneous Questions in English His- 
tory and Biography. 5th Edition, 12mo, 4s. bound. 


6. Geographical Exercises on the New Tes- 
tament. With Maps. 5th Edition, 12mo, 5s. 6d. bound. 


7. Arithmetical Tables, &c. 20th Edition, 


with Additions, 
Sold by Harvey and Darton; and Simpkip, Marshall, and Co. 








Elementary Works of Instruction. 





1. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 

12mo, 74. 6d. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


“These works are constructed on a plan well chosen and de- 
servedly popular.”—Journal of Education. 


9 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT 
toENGLAND. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
“ The best of all juvenile compilations.”— Rev. George Crabbe. 
“ An excellent little work.”—Captain Basil Hall, ~ 
3. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Lapy Caticorr. Seventh Edition. Woodcuts. 18mo, 3s, 


“Lady Callcott’s style is of the right kind, earnest and simple.” 
Examiner, 
4, 


The YEAR BOOK of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By Mrs. Lovpox. Woodcuts. 18mo, 4s. 
“This volume is a very delightful one.”—Chambers’ Journal. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 5s, 


» 
HE JOURNAL of thee ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Volume XIV. 
Part 2. Containing:—1. Dr. Forbes’s Route trom Turbat Haideri 
to the Heri Rud—2%. Routes through Kach’hi Ganddva, and an 
Account of the Belich{ and other Tribes in Upper sind’h and 
Kach’hi.—3. Lieut. Selby’s Ascent of the River Karin. 4 . Mid- 
dendort’s Journey in Northern Siberia.—5, Captain Becroft’s Explo- 
ration of the Old Calabar.—6. Captain Frome’s Report on the Country 
eastward of Flinder’s Range, South Australia.—7. The Preussens— 
see Atlas.—8. Exploration ot the Country between the Missouri and 
the Rocky Mountains.—9. Commerce of the Prairies.—10. History of 
Oregon and California—11, Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec,— 

&c. &c. &e. 


London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


8vo, 50¢. cloth, and 55s. strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible 
ack, an entirely New Edition of 


DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, 


and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. 


By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
By the same Author, 2 thick vols. 8vo, 4/. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statisti- 
cal, and Historical, of the various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. With Six Maps, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
QC UtLinEs of MAN’S TRUE 
INTEREST. 
By the Rev. T. CHARLES BOONE, 
Of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; Vicar of Kensworth, Herts, 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 





Dedicated, by Special Permission, to his Grace the Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon. 
In 1 vol. 4to, illustrated with numerous Maps and Plates, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price One Guinea, 


CAG edonta ROMAN A: 
A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 


oF THE 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Preceded by an Introductory View of the Aspect of the Country and 
State of its Inhabitants in the First Century of the Christian Era ; 
and by a Summary of the Historical Transactions which are con- 
nected with the Roman Occupation of North Britain. 


London: William Pickering, Piccadilly. 
B 


Edinburgh: Bell and 
radfute, Bank Street. 





Selection of 
ALPY’S GREEK and LATIN WORKS. 

Just published, New Epirions of 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
LATIN DELECTUS. 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Key, 3s. Gd, 
SECOND LATIN DELECTUS. §8vo, 6s. 
VIRGIL. 18mo, 7s. 6d.—Text only, 3s. 6d. 
GREEK GRAMMAR. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
GREEK DELECTUS. 12mo, 4s.—Key, 2s. 6d. 
SECOND GREEK DELECTUS. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
THIRD GREEK DELECTUS. §8vo, 15s. 6d. 
a 


* A complete detailed Catalogue of Mr. Valpy’s School Editions 
of the Classics and Elementary Works, containing also a Classified 
List of above 300 Established School Books, corrected up to 1845, 
may be obtained (gratis) of all Booksellers, or will be forwarded by 
= to any person applying for it to Messrs, Longman and Co. by 
etter (post paid). 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








48 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Pew orks 


PRINTED FOR 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, axon LONGMANS. 


A TREATISE on the Principles and Prac- 
tical Influence of Taxation and the Funding Sys- 
tem. By J. R. M‘Cunzocnu, Esq. 8vo, lds. 


2. Ranke’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. Translated by SARAH Austix, Translator of 
Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes.” Vols. 1 and 2, 
8vo, 30s. 


A Diary, purporting to be by the 
Lady Willoughby, of the Reign of Charles I. A 
new Edition, inasmallersize. Printed and bound 
in the style of the period to which the Diary refers. 
Square post 8vo, 8s. boards; 18s. bound in mo- 
rocco (old style), 


Modern Cookery, in all its 
Branches, reduced to a System of easy Practice. 
For the use of Private Families. In a Series of 
Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, 
and are given with the most minute exactness. 
By Exiza Acton. Fep. 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Spelling-Book.— 
The Mother's First Book: containing Reading 
made Easy; and the Spelling-Book, in Two Parts. 

By Mrs. Marcet, Author of “ Mary’s Grammar,” 

&e. 12mo, with Woodcuts, 1s. 6d. 


Parochialia ; or, Church, School, 
and Parish. The Church System and Services 
practically considered. By the Rev. Joun Sanp- 
rorD, M.A. 8vo, with Wood-Engravings, 16s. 


The Collegian’s Guide; or, Re- 


collections of College Days: couthar’ forth the Ad- 
v ges and of a University Educa- 
tion. By **** oxnRKE M.A. —— College, Ox- 
ford. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Tales of the North American 
Indians, and Adventures of the Early Settlers in 
America; from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in 1620 to the Time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. By Banuarna Hawes. Fep. 8vo, 6s 


Essays on Natural History, chiefly 
Ornithology. By Cuartes WATERTON, Esq., Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Wanderings in South America.” With 
an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of 
Walon Hall. 5th Edition. Fep. 8vo, 8s. 

Second Series. With continuation of Mr. 
Waterton’s Autobiography. 2d Edition. Fep. &vo, 
with new Vignette by T. Creswick, A.B.A., 63.6. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

20th Edition. Medium 8vo, with 13 Engravings, 

21s.; morocco, 35s. ; or, with India Proof Plates,42s. 
- Also, the 2lst Edition. Fep. 8vo, with Four 

Engravings, from Paintings by VESTALL, 10s, 64. ; 

morocco, 14s. 


ll. An Historical Memoir of a Mis- 
sion to the Court of Vienna e _ By the Right 
Hon. Sir Ropert Apein. G With a Selec- 
tion from his Despate! 0, 7” 
12. Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations. 
I. Conversations on Land and Water. 
3d Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
II. Conversations on Chemistry. 
14th Edition. 2 vols. 14s. 
III. Conversations on Political Economy. 
7th Edition. 7s. 6d. 
1V. Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 
10th Edition. With 14 Plates, 10s. 6d. 





V. Conversations on Vegetable Physiology. 


3d Edition. With Plates, 9s. 


13. Chess Studies; comprising 1,000 
Games of Chess, as really played by the first Chess- 
Players; forming a complete Encyclopedia of Re- 
ference, and presenting the greatest collection ex- 
tant of fine specimens of strategy in every stage 

- ofthe game. Selected and arranged by GronGE 
WALKER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A Progressive Grammar of the 
Latin .Language, for the use of all Classes in 
Schools. By the Rev. B. H. Kexnepy, D.D., 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 2d Edition. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 


London: LoxaMax, Brows, Gaexy, and Loncuans. 


8 New Burlingion Street, Jan. 18, 1845. 
Mr. BENTLEY 


18 PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
The following New Works. 
I. 
Just ready, in 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 
Mr. Bentley's Collective Edition of the LetTER3 of 
THE EARL of CHESTERFIELD. 


Now first collected. Inclading numerous Letters now first pub- 
lished from the Original MSS. Printed uniformly with the collec- 
tive Edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters. 


Edited, with illustrative Notes, by Lord MAHON. 


If, 
A DIARY of TRAVELS in the SOUTH of 
FRANCE and SPAIN, chiefly in the Year 1844. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
Mt. 
THE ECCENTRIC LOVER. A Romance. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, Esq. 3 vols. 


IV, 
SCENES and ADVENTURES in SPAIN 
during the WAR of INDEPENDENCE, 
By an Osvicur. 2 vols, 


v. 
ANNE HATHAWAY; or, Shakspeare in 


Love. A Romance. 3 vols. 


Vi. 
THE LIFE and TRAVELS of THOMAS 
SIMPSON, the ARCTIC DISCOVERER. 
By his Brother, ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Esq.» Member of 
“* L’Institut d’ Afrique.” 
VIL. 
Mrs. Howitt's New Work. 
THE IMPROVISATORE;; or, Life in Italy. 
From the Danish, By Mrs, HOWITT, 


VUul. 
THE DISPUTED INHERITANCE, 
ANovel, in3 vols. By Miss GRACE WEBSTER. 


IX. 
THE FORTUNES of ROGER DE FLOR; 
or, the Almugavars. A Tale of the Lower Empire. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


x. 
CHRONICLES of FASHION. 
By Mrs. STONE, Author of ¢* The Art of Needlework,” &c. 
2 vols. Svo. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


I. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OP 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Gaanpson, the Turn Eanr. 
2 vols, Svo, with Portraits. 


Il. 
WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the REIGN of 
GEORGE II. 


Edited, with Notes,by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
III. 
Second Edition of Prescolt's History of 
THE CONQUEST of MEXICO. 


With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernanvo Corres; and a Pre- 
liminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation, 
3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Maps. 


HAMPTON count; i OF, the Prophecy 


es ran sthetecteat lll 3 vols. 


THE DARK FALCON. 
A Tale of the Attruck. 
By J. B. FRASER, Esq. 4 vols. 


vi. 

THE HISTORY of SWEDEN. 
Translated from the Swedish of ANpxus Fayxxut, 
Edited by MARY HOWITT. 

2 vols, post 8yo, 


—— 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Buaruincton Street, 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Uniform with the Author's other. Works. 
A cheap Edition in 1 vol., price only 12s. bound, of 
R. LEVER’S NEW WORK, 
“ ARTHUR O'LEARY.” 
Edited by HARRY LORREQUER, 
and Iljustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
is now ready at all the Booksellers, 


Also, just published, 


LETTERS of a GERMAN COUNTESS; 
— during her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the Holy Land. Syria, 

Nubia, &c,, in 1843-4. By Iva, Countess Haun-Haun, 5 vols. post 
8vo, price 31s. bound. a 


LADY CECILIA .FARRENCOURT: a 
Novel. By Hayry Minton, Esq., Author of “ Rivalry,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. ”—Shakspeare. 


beri! Colburn, er 15 Great Marlborough Street, 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. ’ 


I. 
UTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. With Notes, 
by FISHLAKE, Second Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


HW. 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS. With Notes, by FisHtake. Second Edition, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. mm 

MATHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
ag gaa Fifth Edition, by Kenaicx. 2 vols. 
vo, 30s. 


PEILE’S ESCHYLUS (AGAMEMNON and 
—s With Notes. Second Edition. 8syo, 
9s, each. 


¥: 
MITCHELL’S ARISTOPHANES. With 
English Notes. Wasrs.—Kwnicuts,—CLoups. 8yo, 
10s. each.—Froas. 15s. a 


MULLER’S DORIANS. Translated by 
TurNeEL and Lewis. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 
Vil. 

PENNINGTON on the PRONUNCIA. 
TION of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
VIII. 
LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS;; or,a 


New Edition, revised, of Kisc Epwanp the S1xtn’s 
Grammar. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


1x. 

GREEK GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS, 
abridged from MatHim. By Biomrrenp. Seventh 
Edition, by Epwagps. 12mo, 3s, bound. 

x. 


GRECZ GRAMMATIC RUDIMEN- 
TA. Pars Posterior sive SYNTAXIS. New Edition. 
12mo, 2s. bound. 


RUDIMENTA GRECA MINORA. 12mo, 
1s. 6d. bound. ome 


OXENHAM’S LATIN ELEGIACS, 
12mo, 4s. ins 


COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS. Second Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
XIV. 


HASE’S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 
the ANCIENT GREEKS. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 


XV. 
CARMICHAEL’S GREEK VERBS: their 
Formations, Defects, and Irregularities. Second Edition. 
12mo, 8s. 6d. bound. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street; and to 
be obtained of all Booksellers, 
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